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REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 


ETITION OF THE BLACKSMITHS, AND SUNDRY 


MANUFACTRBRERS OF IRON, 


RESIDING IN PHILADELPHIA, 


Praying that the duty on certain descriptions of Iron may 


be so modified as to afford to them an adequate pro- 
tection in their business. 
Maren 2, 1830. 
Referred to the Committee on Manufactures, and ordered 
to be printed. 
Puitapeipuia, February 26, 1830. 
J) the Hon. the President of the Senate: 
| herewith enclose two petitions from the Blacksmiths 
nd hardware manufacturers of the city and county of Phil- 
lelphia, at their request. We sent a similar one in 1828, 
hich was ordered to be printed. It has been thought ad- 
sable to forward them to the Honorable Speaker of each 
jouse, in order to cause no uneasiness to the Representa- 
bves or Senators from this district, as we suppose a majority 
{ their constituents are on the opposite side: that is, tarwt 
en. You will perceive by the tenor of the petition, that 
he present high duties on our raw materials, deprive us 
om participating in the manufacture of hardware. You 
illhave the goodness to present them at the time you 
0k most suitable. There is also one from the city, by 
iths and others, as mentioned in the margin. This 
jurse has been adopted to show that the smiths have acted 
yaccordance with the most respectable merchants of this 
y,as will be seen by their names: such as J. A. Brown, 
ery Pratt, John Welch, Charles A. Harper, John Walk- 
sc. &e. I would apologize for my black faced and 
ded brethren for not keeping the paper as clean as | 
uld have wished. 
Most respectfully, yours, 
JOHN SARCHET. 


othe Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 

in Congress assembled: 

We, your petitioners, re-manufacturers of iron, and 
thers, in all the branches of smiths’ work, respectfully 
ay that we may be put on the same footing in our own 
jarket with the foreign manufacturer. Your petitioners 
e at this tume excluded from the United States’ market 
y the present duty on iron, our raw material. 

lst. The duty on hardware in general is 25 per cent. ad 
lorem; and on that kind of iron which hardware is made 

tof, the duty at this time is from 140 to upwards of 250 

reent.; viz: common English bar iron is now selling in 

nush ports in Wales at £6 per ton, (for all sizes above 9-16 
plo? inch,) or $26 66; the duty on those sizes is $37 
‘tton, being, as before stated, as near 140 percent. as the 
ase may be, exclusive of fractions. Half inch iron, either 
bund or square, is now selling at £7 per ton, or $31 11; 
ke duty on this size, and all under, is $78 40 per ton, or 
: cents per pound, making the enormous duty of upwards 

250 per cent. or 22] per cent. more than the duty on 

iware; thus throwing our ports open to foreign manu- 

lurers at an advantage over the home manufacturers of 

ll per cent. on those sizes of iron ever half inch in di- 
meter, and of 221 per cent. on the half inch in diameter. 

rom the foregoing facts, your honorable bodies will be 

Ne to judge how we are situated in regard of par- 

‘ng in the manufacture of hardware out of common 

iglish iron, the material almost exclusively used for that 

pose. Selling price of this iron, at the iron stores in 

s city-all over 5-8 inches sells at $90 to $100 per ton, 

>} 90 per 112 pounds; while the English manufacturer 

‘shis at 26 66 per ton, including 5-8 inch: here 5-8 inch 

'S at $120 per ton: taking the average, he gets it at 

8 34 per ton less than we get it for. Half inch he gets 

fi, or $31 11, whilst your petitioners have to give $7 

rile pounds, or $135 per ton, or $104 39 more than 

*Laglish manufacturer! The same difference exists on 
‘izes less than half inch, only not quite to the same de- 


ef 


“ Your petitioners are well convinced that the present 
c of duties on the above sizes of iron is decidedly inju- 
8 to the country, and for the following reasons: The 
‘ss said to be for the protection of iron drawers, but 
dors has shown what we said it was then doing, be- 
ae ast additional duty, viz. causing iron to be import- 
* ® state of hardware, and, by being thus imported, 
“ted the hopes of those who expected to reap.some 
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Menefit by it. On the contrary, it hes lessened the demand 
for iron in the bar, both of domestic aud foreign manufac- 
tures to the great detriment of your petitioners, without 
benefitting the consumer. As we stated in our petition 
to Congress in 1828, printed by order of the Senate, we did 
net ask any additional burden to be laid on the consumer, 
and we again humbly pray to be put, im our own market, 
on the same footing with the foreign manufacturer, by a 
modification of the duty on iron of all sorts and sizes, by 
assimilating it to that of hardware, viz. 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. We submit to the consideration of your honora- 
ble bodies the article of bedstead screws: they are now 
sold in England, made out of half inch round iron, at 6s. 
(heretofore from 6s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. but the price of them, 


with that of iron, has fallen,) per gross, or . $1 33 
The duty is 25 per cent. ad valorem, or = - . 39 
Exchange, say per cent. . . . - 1B 
Other expenses, say . . . . . 25 


$2 10 
The duty, 35 cents per ib. alone, on the raw material, is 
$1 574, or 254 cents more than the first cost of the ready 
made article. But if we should go to a store, and buy 45 
lbs. of iron, at 7 cents per !b., then the iron alone will cost 
us $3 15, or $1 05 more than the article ready imported. 
Again, it is not generally known, that wheel-tire, provided 
the holes are punched in it, can be imported as follows: 
One ton of bar iron, say any size suitable for tire, £6, or 
For an addition of 10s. per ton the holes can be 
punched (provided it is so ordered, and done 
from the same heat that if comes from under 





the rollers,) 2 20 
Exchange, 10 per ct. 2 90 
Duty, 25 per ct. ad valorem, or 20 1 »8 ct. 8 41 
Freight and other charges, say | 5 00 

$44 17 


Or $45 to $55 less than if the raw material is bought by 
us at the iron stores. Here, then, are two articles, one al- 
ready exclusively imported, the other that may and certain- 
ly will be imported, either in part or already manufactured, 
when it is known that such is the case. Your petitioners 
believe that there 1s no remedy other than that already 
stated—the assimilation of the duty on iron to that of hard- 
ware. Here we are obliged to observe, that we think, 
nevertheless, the duty on a raw material ought never to be 
as high as on a manufactured article. 

3d. The same reasons are applicable to sheet and hoop 
iron. The present price of sheet iron in England is nine, 
eleven, and thirteen pounds per ton, for single, double, and 
triple,or $40 single, $48 88 double,and $57 76 triple,subject 
to a duty of $78 40 per ton; the duty alone ts from 135 to 
nearly 200 per ct. The selling price in this city 1s from 
$150 to 170 per ton, or about three times the price it sells 
for in Great Britain. Your petitioners are aware that large 
quantities of sheet iron have been imported, for the pur- 
pose of making stove pipe, and, by being cut and punched, 
was imported ata duty of 25 perct.; but had it not been 
for that additional labor, it would have been subject to a 
duty, as above stated, of from 135 to nearly 200 per ct.— 
Boiler plates are now imported, of size and punch for steam 
engine boilers, at a duty of 25 per ct ad valorem: the cost 
of plates in Wales may be about £8 10s. to £9 per ton, 
(as itis always lower than single rolled iron, that is now at 
£9,) or say $38 90,the average; the duty is $78 40, or 
more than 200 perct. This sufficiently shows, that iron 
will find its way into the country in a manufactured state, 
and thereby we shall iose that part of employment which 
in justice belongs to us. ‘The same reasons are applicable 
to hoop iron, the price of which is, agreeable to size, from 
7 to £10 per ton, or from $31 41 to $44 44, subject toa 
duty of $78 40, or from 175 to 250 per ct. Hoop iron is 
extensively used in the manufacture of hardware, but all 
articles that come under such duties are entirely out of the 
question for us to manufacture. 

4th. The iron manufactured by hammering, sold, the last 
year, from £13 10s. to £14, or from $60 to $62 20 per ton, 
wuich is nearly the same price as it costs here to manufac- 
ture, agreeable to the statement of one of the witnesses 
examined before the Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1828, although your petitioners believe that 
it does not cost near that sum, provided the workmen were 
paid in money; for it is a well known fact, that great for- 
tunes were made in the iron business before the year 1816, 
and your petitioners believe that the duty previous to that 
time was but from six to seven dollars per ton. That two 
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thirds of the quantity manufactured finds a western market 
and is altogether out of the reach of competition from the 
imported article. ‘That, notwithstanding the low price of 
rolled iron in Great Britain, there ts stil! iron made there 
by hammering, anc sells as above stated, from $60 to $62 
20 per ton, the same price as either Russia or Swedish iron. 
Were that kind of tron imported free from duty, it would 
not affect the manufacturing of it here in any material de- 
gree. Imported hammered tron is generally rolled into rods 
and hoops for cut nails: the supply from the domestic 
manufacturer is only 30,000 tons, while that imported is 
60,000. Your petitioners further state, that, under the pre- 
sent law, the encouragement of the manufacturing of tron 
cannot be promoted, because 1t is imported in the shape of 
hardware; and further, that the additional duty operates 
against us as a double lever, from the duty on hardware be- 
ing ad valorem, and rising or falling with the price of iron, 
while that on iron is specific, and stationary. Iron having 
fallen in price in Great Britain about 20 per ct. and the 
duty in this country having been raised nearly 20 per ct. 
operates almost 40 perct. against us. Your petitioners, 
from the best infqrmation they have been able to obtain, 
find that the few rolling mills in this country have not 
found it to their interest, even under their present rate of 
duties, to pay any attention to small sized iron, either small 
hoop or iron under 5-8 inch in diameter, either round or 
square; neither to sheet iron; but most!y their attention has 
been to rolled hoop, for the purpose of nail-cutting, and 
large sized iron. It is doubtful whether 500 tons of those 
qualities or sizes of iron that come under the 3} cents per 
pound duty, have been manufactured in this country per 
annum, which is no compensation for the loss sustained by 
your petitioners in those articles imported in the shape of 
hardware. 

Your petitioners respectfully s:bmit to your honorable 
bodies, giving their honest opinie’s as practical men, the 
propriety of so modifying the presept duty on all kinds of 
bar iron manufactured by rolling, that, in lieu of the pre- 
sent specific duty, an ad valorem duty of 50 per ct. should 
be substituted, on all sizes; as small sizes cost more, the 
duty would still be in proportion to the first cost; under 
this head including rods of every size and description.— 
The same duty of 50 per ct. on all sheet, hoop, and boiler- 
plate tron, to take effect on the first of June next, and to 
continue till the first of January, 1831; then the duty on 
all descriptions of iron manufactured by rolling to be the 
same as the duty on hardware. ‘The duty on all deseriptions 
of iron manufactured by hammering to be 20 perct. inclu- 
ding English refined manufactured by rolling, from the date 
aforesaid to the first uf Jan’y,’31; and after that period,10 per 
ct: and on all kinds of iron in bleoms,slabs,and loups, ina less 


These last articles would more than compensate the few 
rolling mills for the loss of what little they doin smal! 
sizes of iron, without interfering with iron manufactured 
by hammering. On steel, 50 cents the 112 Ibs. (foreign 
stee! commands from 16 to 20 per lb. while American is on- 
ly six cents.) 

There is a kind of chain made out of common English 
iron, and imported into this country for about the price of 
iron, the duty being differently charged. In Philadelphia 
itis charged at three cents per pound, but in New York it 
is admitted as hardware, at an ad valorem duty of 25 per 
ct. It would be desirable that the terms of the act should 
specificaliy refer to all chain cables or parts thereof, and 
that all chains above 3-8 inch in diameter should be con- 
sidered as chain cable, and pay duty accordingly: the duty 
would then be equal in all parts of the Union, and only 
about one-sixth of what it now is on half-inch round iron, 
the kind that the chains alluded to are made of. 

Your petitioners further state, that the duty on coal ought 
to be so modified as to be three cents per bushel, instead of 
six, the present duty, being a raw material, and the price 
of English coal being generally from 25 to 35 cents per 
bushel. The duty on wire to be the same as that on hardware. 

Your petitioners further state, that they are now subject. 
edto heavy taxerc on their wearing apparel, and that the 
manufacturers of cotton have their raw material as low as 
their competitors. ‘That among al] nations attention has 
been paid to lay the impost duty on manufactured articles 
higher than on the raw material. Was it necessary to 
plead usefulness, your petitioners are of opinion that their 
services can be less dispensed with than that of any other 
NNT ne no favor ought to be shown to one part of 
the unity at the expense of another, as it naturally 
creates jealousies and heart-burnings. That if cotton and 
| woollen manufacturers are protected by duties of from 





manufactured state than bar iron, te be imported duty free. . 
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50 to 225 per ct. there is no reason why your petitioners | 
should be oppressed by such enormous duties on their raw | 
materials. Is not this creating a difference, and treating | 
us as though we were not members of the same family’ [1 
the manufacturers of iron cannot make it cheap, it is no 
reason why we should be deprived of re-manufacturing it, 
as we are willing to do so on the same terms as the for- 
eigner: only let us have our raw material at a duty not ex- 
ceeding that paid on hardware; for we conceive that it can 
be no difference to the manufacturers of iron in this coun- 
try, whether a ton of iron is imported in the bar, sheet, or 
rod, and made by us into hardware, or a ton imported in 
the shape of hardware. — In either case, It 1s a ton of iron 
introduced into the country, with this difference, that, if 
imported in the raw state, we re-manutacture it, but, if im- 
ported in the shape of hardware, we lose our share in the 
manufacturing of the article, which we consider unjust, as 
it gives an advantage to the foreigner over us, in our own 
marke’, of from 111 to 221 per ct. on his raw material, 
and that this is the case, can be clearly seen by what we 
have above stated. Now, should any nation lay a duty of 
from 140 to 200 per ct. on our cotton in the bale, and only 
25 perct. if ina manufactured state, do we not readily per- 
ceive that our cotton would still find its wy into those mar- 
kets? This is precisely the case with iron: it finds its way 
into our market in a manufactured state. 





in recapitulating our grievances, we beg leave to repeat, 

that the present duty on iron is operating diametrically iw 
opposition to the intention of its promoters; that it lessens 
the demand for iron in the raw state, being superseded by 
introducing it in the state of hardware; that tt creates no 
employment for workmen inthe drawing of tron, and not 
only hinders lads from learning the smithing business, but 
deprives those of employment who have already learned it; 
that the number of smiths, in all the branches of that ex- 
tensive business, is as one tron drawer to fifty smiths, in a 
country like England, where needles, and cutlery, and 
watch springs, ure extensively manufactured. In this coun- 
try, taking the average rate, we should suppose that two 
men would use tweatv pounds of iron per day, or 120 
pounds per week; and two men at one fire draw two tons of 
iron per week by hammering, or five tons if by poodling 
and rolling; taking the average rate, 34 tons per week, two 
men in making iren will keep sixty-five of us at work, or 
thirty-four to one, omitting fractions. [t may be said that 
the iron drawer must have coal, &c. and so must we; but 
in both cases this work is done by laboring men, and not b; 
mechanics. The policy of keeping as many of us at work 
as possible, in case of war, has been illustrated for nearly 
3000 years, by ancient nations. “Now there was no smith 
found throughout all Israel; for the Philistines said, lest 
the Hebrews make them swords or spears; so it came to 
pass inthe day of battle that there was neither swords nor 
spears found in the hands of the people that were with Sau! 
and Jonathan, except that of Saul and Jonathan.”—1 Sam. 
xiii. 19. 22. “Then was there war in the gates—was there 
a shield or a spear seen among 40,000 in Israel!” —Judges, 
v. 8. Dreadful situation indeed to be found in, when the 
enemy was at the gate. The most striking diilerence be- 
tween the above policy and ours, is, that the former was 
brought on by the wiley Philistines, their enemy; but on us, 
by those who are authorized to guard and protect our rights 
in case of such an event. Should this law be long in ex- 
istence, who can tell how many of our Jonathans would be 
without swords, or spears, or guns, and the enemy at out 
gates, viz: the mouths of our rivers, the gates to our sea- 
ports. We further remark, that, were the duty raised on 
hardware, the natural consequence would be to substitute 
wood and hemp for tron, and still defeat the intentions oi 
the law, besides operating as a bounty to smuggling. 

Your petitioners submit their just cause to your consider- 
ation, hoping that you will see the necessity for putting 
them on the same footing in their own market with the for- 
eign manufacturer, which is all they ask: And, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray. 

* *Since the above petition was ir type, we have been 
correctly informed, that whee! tire has actually beeu order- 
ed, and will be imported in the Spring! Where we allude 
to articles that can be tmported cheaper than iron now sells 
tor, we do not mean that those are the only ones: we have 
ehosen a light and a heavy article merely to illustrate the 
subject, with the understanding that all intermediate ones 
can be imported in the same way. 

Puitapetraa, Feb’y 25, 1830, 





PETITION OF THE MECHANICS ENGAGED IN 
SHIP BULLDING., 
lo the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives,in Congress assembled. 

Your memorialists respectfully represent, that they are 
-hip-carpenters, smiths, rope-makers, coppersmiths, riggers, 
sail-makers, plumbers, mast-makers, block-makers, stevi- 
dores, lumber merchants, ship joiners, painters, dray and 
‘artmen, and others, employed or connected in ship build- 
ing, navigation interest, and the coasting trade of the port 
of Philadelphia, and are citizens of Pennsylvania; and, in 
their respective employments, are now suffering under the 
pressure of the present high rate of duties on the raw mate- 
rials used in building and equipping ships or vessels; which 
high rate of duties they firmly believe to be also burden- 
some and injurious to the interests of the whole natidn, 
and for the following reasons, which they most respect- 
fully submit to the consideration of Congress. | 

Ist. Because it requires a greater amount of capital in 
the construction of a ship im this country than it does in 
‘oreign countries, and thereby enables foreign shipping to 


undercarry our own country ships, and thereby causing less 
demand for American shipping, to the great detriment and 
injury of your memorialists. ‘This more particularly ap- 
plies to British shipping, as the British Government, since 
the peace, has paid particular aiention in modifying the 
duties on all the materials used 10 ship building, imported 
from abroad, or their colonies, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing statement. About 35 tons of iron 1s necessary ior 
a ship of 500 tons, if not copper fastened, (and, if copper 
fastened, the duty on bolts and spikes of that material will 
amount to as much, if not more, than on the iron,) as tol- 
lows: two chains, YU fathoms each, 14 inch diameter, 120 
ibs. to the fathom, 21,600 Ibs.; ove chaim, } inch, to make 
fast at the wharf, 75 fathoms, 3U ibs. to the fathom, 2200 
lb.; two anchors, 2200 and YUU ibs., a sireain do. 1400 
lbs... kage do. 500 ibs.; and 20 tons tor hull and rgging— 
making 35 tons, (allowing for waste im working,) at $37 
per ton duty, . . . . Sl2v5 

If we suppose a ship of this class to cost 
$25,000, the iron work alone will torm uwear- 
ly One-lourth of the cost, the duly Ou the raw 
material of the ship smith, anu Chaia aad an- 
caor manulacturer, alone, is as avove stated, 
SlvvS. If we suppose 12 tons oi hewp to 
be requisite, the duly, $0U per ton, Is $720 
—-on sail cloth $500— waking . 1020—$2315 
To suy nothing vi that ou lead, used in paints and other- 
Wise. 

dly. If we take into consideration the tear and wear of 
the ruunlug rigging, that wail not last more than about one 
\ car—Liie standing MiVeig, Say Sid ) cars— and ihe sutis, 
On ah average ho. longer ian two 5 eurs-—then it will re- 
quire a new set ol sails and riggia 


~*~ 


yu every three ycars, the 
auty ou Which ws $1020, which in wine years will amount 
to $d060—with Ue Guiy On iron and the first set of sails 
ana nggiag, $2slo—imakiag a total of $0375. 

ddiy. ie srilisii slipping walerest las the advantage m 
every pout of view. ‘he iron th y use Is commou En- 
glisu, wow selling at £6 per ton, of $26 66, jog, boits, 
spikes, and other work fur the hull awa gyging; afd theu 
reued iron, wow selling at £10 per tou, or $44 44—ilus 
latter Kind is unequalled tor chain cables, and bolts and 
chaias lor the staudiig rigging, as Combining great strength, 
toughuess, and less liable tu rust, thaua any other, and bemy 
cheaper than that of aay other uation; of course it Is free. 
li copper fustened, nat aiso is iree. ‘The duly ou hetup, 
$20 74 per ton, ov 12 tons $445 $3. The duty on saii- 
cloth is merely nominal,* anu all that made of tlax can be 
considered free, it being imported into this and other coun- 
tries in Competition will Russian, and trom the fact that 
the duty oa flax is but 36 cents per ton; but on account of 
part that may be mide of hemp, we shall say a ton of hemp 
is used, Ute duty ou which is $20 74. For the first outfit 
the duty stands at $26 62. ive sails and iigging require 
lo be renewed eve iy three years, lor ine years, amounting 
to $808 s6—Total aiount, $1078 48. From the fore- 
yolug it appears, that ta i2 years an Aierican ship of 500 
ious pays a duty of $od1o. A British ship, during the 
same period, pays $10;5 48. Making a diticrence, in 12 
years, of $4537 Sz, against the American ships. If we 
take into cousideration the dilisrence oi duration of a ship 
built out of Eaglish oak, and one built out of our common 
oak, the diflerence will stili be greater. ‘Then take into 
cousideratiou the dilicrence of capital employed, and the 
rate of interest, which is nearly double here to what it is 
there, ana it is uot difiicult to see where this will end, viz. 
in driviag the Amencan ships entirely out of the contest, 
io the great injury of your memorialisis, who have spent 
their youth in learning trades that are daily becoming use- 
less to them, as the increase in British shipping is very 
visible, more particularly in the carrying of bulky articles, 
such as salt and crates, von, &c. and laklug a return Cargo 
of cotton, tobacco, &c. ‘The number vi British vessels ts 
yearly galing ground on ours, at this, as well as other 
ports; they are generally fuller built than ours, by which 
Cause they pay less tonnage ia proportion to taeir cargo— 
this, with the above duties, operates as a bounty in their 
favor. ‘These combinations of effects cause not only an 
individual loss, but a very sensible national loss, in trans- 
ferring the ship-building business to foreign nations, where- 
by we are all made the sutlerers, in a national as well as 
iadividual point of view. 

4ihly. ‘The British shipping have another advantage over 
ours, viz. they are on equa! footing as to an inward cargo; 
and if they go South for cotton, rice or tobacco, they are 
on an equal footing for outward freight home to England or 
the Hanseatic towns. (If it was here objected that our 
vessels have the advantage of taking a cargo coastwise, it 
may be remarked that this is only nominal, for our ships 
going from hence South very seldom wait for a freight— 
this is the business of regular coasting packets.) Besides, 
if itis not in season, they have the advantage of going 
either to the West Indies, or nerthern colonies for timber, 
an advantage which our ships do not possess. 

Sthly. Notwithstanding the discouraging state of our 
ship-building interest, yet it is not the worst feature of our 
present policy. Many of your memorialists are suffering 


“Sails, in use of any British ship, and being fit and necessary for 
such ship, free. British Tariff for 1830, p. 64. The bounty on sail- 
cloth is calculated to be equal to the duty on hemp, Id. per ell. Ib- 
id p. 133. Present price of Scotch and London sail-cloth, Is. or 22 
cts. for 24 mch broad, or 274 cts. for 30 inch. Best Russian sold 
last fall at 60 roubles per piece of 33 yards, or 33 1-3 cents per yard, 
at the rate of exchange, or nearly six cents per yard higher than the 
best British, which is said tobe as durable, if well kept. This proves 
what we have said, that the duty on sail-cloth is nominal in Great 





Britain. 


en 
from the present rate of high duties on their raw materia). 
as the following statement will show, of that part of by. 


ness yet retained by the country. The rope-makers, ja), 


SOC pF tes aE Py, 


and anchor makers, and sail-cloth manufacturers, are jy, JP 7 
great measure deprived of participating in the business. — 

The duty on hemp, so far from having created a demand {y, 
American hemp, has actually bad a contrary effect, as ty.) C 
be seen by the following extract from the report of the S «. ? 
retary of the Treasury. In 1819, there was imported 25) [7 

356 Ibs. of cordage. In 1828, the importation of cordayh@ 4 
was 2,164,096 Ibs. And the exports from St. Petersburg f 7) & 
for the supply of the shipping trading to that port alone, wah) 





1,348,224 Ibs., making in all 3,512,320 Ibs. The samy 


rule is applicable to the shipping in the British trade, as , ; he 
drawback equal to the duty on the raw material ts allow, @ 
on comparatively small quantities. The result has bee) 
not only a decrease ‘un the demand for the raw material, hy in 
actually transferfing the manufacturing of Russian hem, Re &¢ 
heretofore manufactured in the United States, to Russi, - 
as the importation of cordage above stated clearly prove. pe 
as well as the fact that the manufacturing of it here hag a. tw 
tually decreased from one-half to two-thirds in the last fo, fm 
years, which | vidently shows thgt the importation of cord. up 
age Was not for re-exportation A for home consumption.— pe 
It is very certain, that not only the hemp grower has suffer. 

ed a falling off, but the farmer has suffered also, for had the we 
cordage been manulactured in this country, provisions i *" 
would have been consumed by the rope-makers, the raising fra 
of which has been actually transferred to Russia, along wy, ¥ 3 § 
ihe manufacturing of the cordage. The same is applicable tha 
to the smth, and chai and anchor manufacturer, but st) In 
in a greater degree, viz: Chain cables are introduced ini, bly 
this country made out of both refined and common Eng|is! Iro 
iron; when made out of refined, the duty 1s $37 per ton, o the 
SO per cent. the price of the iron being £10 per ton; the Co 
duty on the chains, three cents per Ib. or 43 percent. ona fe 
average; if out of common iron, the duty is $87 per to, i * J 
the cost of the iron $26 66 per ton, making the duty on iy He *! 
raw material 140 percent. The same is applicable to a. iP 
chors. ‘The tmportation of chains in 1828 was 830,630 |< 

we suppose double the quantity made in the United State ' 
Of aschors, 72,556 lbs. With such an odds against suc) are 
of-your meimorialists as are engaged in this business, it » of t 
impossible for them to compete, be their economy ever » A 


great, and their knowledge ever so complete. So that th: My te 
present duty on iron, enormous as it is, only deprives the MR’ ! 
smiths of their share of employment. This fact is furthe Je”! 


illustrated by the discontinuance of the Stirling works i fgts 
the city of New York, which have been sold, as they cou!i 1 
not stand aguinst such advantage given to foreign manufa: A 
turers over the domestic. This establishment emploved T 


500 men. ‘The same has befallen the sail-cloth manufac. 
turers, although they had an additional duty, at their re- Hic b 
quest, in 1828; which was not the case with the smiths, 
feeling, as they then did, the operation of the $30 per ton i, 
duty, they we!l knew that nothing could save them but : 
reduction of the duties on their raw materials, and ectua)) 
memorialized Congress to that effect; but a duty of $7 per ) 
ton, equal to nearly 20 per cent. was added; and a falling 

of about 20 per cent. in the price of iron in England, has 0 
given a most complete monopoly of the American market 

to the English manufacturers. The Phanix works in Pe he 
terson, N. J. tor the manufacturing of sail-cloth, are abov' 
stopping their operations, if they bave not already done =: 
in this establishment there were 265 hands employed, « 
which 109 were men, at the low rate of 624 cents a day, 0 
which they found their own board. The above is a very 
striking proof that high duties on raw materials do not cre- 
ate, but actually destroy a market for them, and transfer the 
manufacturing thereof toa foreign country. It plainly ap 
pears that the hemp and flax growers have suffered a |os, 
the iron drawer has lost also, as the consumption of those 
materials have declined with the ship-building business, 
and are enabling the foreign manufacturers to undersell cv! 
own, and the rope-mmakers and smiths have been sacrificed 
by the high rate of duties imposed on their raw materials, 
at the request of the producers thereof. The farmer has 
suffered a loss also, as the growing of grain and other pro- 
visions have been transferred to Russia and England with 
the manufacturing of the above stated articles. So int- 
mately are all the interests of a country connected together, 
that when one is suffering, all the others partake of the suf- 
fering also. 





































Your memorialists therefore refer the foregoing facts ‘ 
the favorable consideration of your honorable bodies, giving 
their opinions as practical men, that the only remedy that 
cap be applied to save them from ruin, is, to allow a draw: 
back equal to the duties on the raw materials that enter in- 
to ship-building; on cordage, iron work, chains and a0: 
chors, copper bolts and svikes, sail-cloth, and such other 
articles used in ship-building as, in your wisdom, you may 
think proper. Also, on cordage, chains and anchors, and 
sail-cloth, when exported. This would be a great reliel, 
not only to your memorialists, but would create a greater 
demand for hemp, flax, and iron, by the improved state ©! 
business, and afford a greater security against the monope 
ly of our own share of the carrying trade of our own pre 
duce, and that we take in exchange from others. the! 
nations are daily giving greater facilities to their manufac- 
tures and commerce, by making the cost of the raw mate: 
rials cheaper and cheaper. If we do not adopt the same 
system in regard to our ship-building interest, in its differ 
ent ramifications, we shall be driven from the Ocean. To 
prevent such a catastrophe, your memorialists hope thst 
Congress will see the necessity of granting their reques' 
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“EXTRACT FROM THE PETITION OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS OF CAP-WIRE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States of Americain Congress assem led: 

The memorial of the subscribers, native citizens of the 
United States and resident: of the city of New York, res- 
pectfully sheweth: Be 

That the father of your memorialists, soon after the 
declaration of war with Great Britain, in 1812, establish- 
ed a manufactory, in said city, for making Cap-wire. That 
under the protection of the Tariff of duties existing at 
that time, and until the enactment of the two last Tariffs, 
he was enabled to compete with the importers of Cap- 
wire from England and other parts of Europe. His es- 
tablishment prospered, his accommodations were enlarg- 
ing, and he was enabled to afford to the families of indi- 
sent manufacturers in his employment, the means of sub- 
sistence and comfort. But your memorialists are com- 
pelled to represent, that under the discriminations of the 
two last tariffs, and particularly the one now in force, 
their prospects are entirely changed. The duty levied 
upon the materials of which Cap-wire is composed is 100 
per cent. more than the duty upon cap-wire itself. 

And your memorialists have witnessed with surprise, as 
well as with disappointment, that while Congress were de- 
vising measures to protect domestic industry, they actually 
framed a Tariff, levying upon the raw material imported, 
a surplus of duty over the manufactured article of more 
than sufficient to pay the whole expense of Manufacture. 
In explanation of this statement, your memorialists hum- 
bly and respectfully represent, that the duty levied upon 
lron-wire of the sizes principally used in cap-wire is, by 
the present tariff, 10 cents per pound—that the duty upon 
Cotton Yarn, for covering the wire, is 15 cents per pound 
—that the expense of manufacture, to your memorialists 
is five cents per pound—and that the duty on the article 
as imported, in its finished state, does not exceed five cents 
per pound. 

What is the answer to the proposition? that the land- 
lords add to the production, and much of the improvement 
of the land proceeds from them. 


A. Wherever it is for the good of the community that 
theland should be brought into cultivation in preference 
to importation, it will be done without any necessity for 
giving the landlords a monopoly. Alli cultivation beyond 
this, is only making English port at the price of tokay. 
That the landlords are the golden egg-laying goose. 

A. They lay no eggs at all. 


That the man who made two blades of grass grow 
where there was one before, was always held to be a pub- 
ic benefactor. 


A. The thing really meant is, making two bush- 
is of corn to exist where there might have been four. 
Catechism of Corn Laws. 


PETITION OF THE DISTILLERS OF RUM. 
7) the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, 
Ike Memorial of the Subscribers respectfully sheweth: 


That your memorialists being principally engaged or 
terested in the Rum Distillery from foreign molasses, 
ave been subject to great injury and loss, in consequence, 
t only of the excessive duty on the raw material, but 
Iso from the recent withdrawal of the drawback of four 
ats per gallon on the manufactured article. The allow- 
ce of a drawback on Rum, had become, from long usage, 
ich an established practice, that it could not but be an 
portant consideration in the minds of your memorialists, 
laying out their capital in land, buildings, and costly 
Ktures, requisite to the carrying on the business, and 
hich cannot, almost, without a total loss, be converted to 
ber purposes. These expensive investments were made 
your memorialists, not under hasty legislative enact- 
ats, or temporary regulations, but on the settled policy 
the Ameriean people, commenced at the first organi- 
von of the government in 1789, and continued by all 
various administrations since. This policy thus indi- 
ted, your memorialists think, is, that the citizens have 
ight to use our own ports as places of deposite, free of 
'v,and consequently to obtain a refund of the duties 
dor secured on imported articles, when re-exported to 
ign countries. Your memorialists, therefore, consider 
United States as pledged to continue this fundamental 
‘long established policy, on the faith of which they 
ve expended their capital, and that its repeal operates 
0 them in the nature of an expost facto law. This re- 
M of duties, or granting of drawback on re-exporta- 
™ Which, in the case of rum, by an act of Congress in 
I, was equal to the duty on molasses, then three cents 
gallon, your memorialists need hardly to observe, 
‘cause no loss to the revenue, for the simple reason. 
‘itsuch refund or drawback was not allowed, the mer- 
“would limit bis supply, merely to the demand for 
‘“mption. In other words, was there to be no draw- 
K there would be a reduced importation, and as a_na- 


| “onsequence, a reduced exportation of the domestic 
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he raw mate NNalents of exchange. Sensible of the importanse o- 
Hopt the same B*‘port trade, the legislature of 1791, assign as a reason 


he allowance of drawback on domestic spirits, that it is. 
‘ourage the export trade of the United States.” No: 
the change in the form of the article, at all alter th. 
‘''. This modifieation of the principle of drawback 

recognized by a subsequent legislature in a law 
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passed in July, 1813, granting a bounty of four cents per 
pound on home manufactured sugar, when exported, ex- 
tended to eight cents, by an act passed April, 1816, and 
again reduced to four cents, by the act of April, 1818, as 
well as by the tariff law of 1824, which allows the draw- 
back of the duty on silk goods, dyed or printed in the 
United States. These two articles, though changed as re 
gards the form and quality, and necessarily taken out of 
the original packages, are yet wisely and properly made, 
entitled toa drawback of the duties on the materials ori- 
ginally imported. Thus, also, the bounty on pickled fish 
of twenty cents per barrel, is based on the principle afore- 
mentioned, and hence, as a bushel of foreign salt, paying 
twenty cents per bushel duty, is required to pack the bar- 
rel of fish, when exported for foreign consumption, such 
duty is naturally returned to the exporter, of course en-~- 
hancing the value of the article to the fisherman. The 
bounty to fishing vessels. allowed by an act of Co.gress, 
passed in February, 1792, i. founded on the wise and ju- 
dicious policy, originally a prominent feature in the fiseal 
measures of the government, that all raw materials, neves- 
sary for the employment of domestic industry, should be 
imported duty free, no doubt from the just inference on 
the part of the legislature of that day, that all possible ob 
stacles being removed from the free exercise of industry, 
the consumption of dutiahle articles, owing to the increas- 
ed numbers and occupations of the industrious classes, 
would be a tenfold equivalent for the apparent loss to the 
revenue, in conceding the duty on raw materials, it being 
one of the soundest maxims of political economy, that 
mankind will always buy in proportion to their means, 
both of foreign and domestic articles. 

An impost duty being in fact intended as a tax on con- 
sumption, such duty ought always to be returned, when 
the article is re-exported to a foreign country, or does not 
go into the consumption of this. Your memorialists pur- 
posely abstain from going into details, to shew the impor- 
tance of the distilling business to the industry of the coun- 
try in its most useful and valuable branches, agriculture, 
commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts. They 
humbly conceive, that old and settled occupations of the 
country, are entitled at least to the negative protection of 
not being prostrated, for the benefit of other classes of the 
community; or if their destruction is deemed necessary 
for the public good, that the public should, as in other ca- 
ses where private sacrifices are made for the purposes of 
real or supposed public utility, indemnify them for such 
sacrifices; and not that the whole burthen sbou!d fall on 
them. ; 

Your memorialists beg leave to notice an objection which 
has been made to the granting of a drawback on home dis- 
tilled spirits, viz: That a door would be thus opened to 
frauds on the revenue. But is it not equally unphilosoph- 
ical and unreasonable to argue against the use of a thing 
from its abuse? Governments are certainly useful to man- 
kind, but are not their powers frequently perverted and 
abused? No one can doubt the utility of laws for the reg- 
ulation of human society, yet instances have occurred, at 
least in foreigh countries, where mankind have suffered 
from the abuse of legislation. Smuggling will always ex- 
ist where the duties are so high as to present a sufficient 
temptation. Is the importation therefore of all foreign ar- 
ticles to be prohibited because some are got inclandestine- 
ly? That some few instances have occurred, of adrawback 
being obtained on domestic spirit, exported as foreign, is 
probably true, but no doubt equally so, that in numerous 
cases, articles have been and continue to be, smuggled in 
without paying any duty. There is nothing solid in this 
objection, for it would be for the interest of the holders of 
foreign spirits, really entitled to the drawback, to concur 
at once with the officers of government in putting a stop to 
it. Frauds of this description, and in fact many others, 
though they may, and ought te, call for increased vigilance 
on the part of revenue oilicers, are too uifling and con- 
temptible to merit the attention of government, especially 
if important general principles are lost sight of, in attempts 
to remedy inconsiderable and partial evils. The fact is 
that attempted frauds in regard to exported articles are 
quite as easily and effectually checked by the ordinary rev- 
enue officers, as are frauds in regard to imported articles. 


-- 








subject to such regulations as may be thought necessary or 
useful. 





DEBENTURE ON RUM EXPORTED. 
House orp Representatives, ) 
Februhry 1, 1830.  § 


Referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


Mr. Pearce laid before the House the followine letter. 
‘iich was read. and ordered to be printed. 
Newport, January 25, 1830. 
Hon. Durer J. Pearce: ; 
Dear Sir: Your remarks on the statement forwarded 
by myself and others, on the subject of a debenture on 
rum »xported, has induced me to subjoin the following 
remarks. 
The manufacturers of New England Rum are suffering 
from a total prostration of the business by which they 
have obtained a livelihood, at some times, and at other 
times done a profitable business, in consequence of the 
law of 1828, by which five cents adlitional duty was laid 
on molasses, amounting, in all, to ten cents per gallon; 
and the law allowing four cents per gallon drawback on 
rum, when exported to foreign countries, being at the same 
time repealed. Since that time, distillers who have endea- 
vored to carry on the business of making rum from mo- 
lasses, have found it altogether a losing concern, and it is 
now almost wholly abandoned. 
Whiskey supplies at least nine-tenths of the domestic 
market;and merchants exporting rum to foreign coun- 
tries, find it cheaper to purchase West India rum, as the 
drawback renders it cheaper than that manufactured in 
our own country; and thereby sustaining the foreign dis- 
tiller, and ruming the domestic. 
I state this fact fearless of contradiction; and assert, as 
mv full belief, that more than two thirds of the molasses 
rum, exported during the last year, has been of foreign 
manufactures. If the exporter was allowed a drawback 
of ten cents per gallon, on domestic rum, manufactured 
en irely from foreign molasses, the Government would 
still be fully indemnified by the present duty on molasses, 
asthe average quality of the article will fall considerably 
short of producing gallon for gallon to the distiller. 
I pass over various other considerations, some of which 
were detailed in ours of the Ist of January; as also, others 
of a much greater extent,which I perceive have already 
been embodied in petitions from other places; and not 
doubting they are all before the Committee, | refrain from 
repeating what has been so ably represented by them. But 
I wuld not fail to suggest, that nothing in them has fallen- 
under my observation, showing that a law, allowing draw- 
back, might be effectually secured from abuse, or as much 
so as any law of its kind. The molasses distiller, general- 
ly, purchases his molasses in large quantities from the im- 
porter, and might be required to produce a certificate from 
the importing merchant, stating from what port or place 
the same was imported, and into what district; which 
might be further certified by the collector who secured 
the duties, 
in addition to this, such evidence as might be furnished 
by the owner or distiller, under oath, as to the origin of 
his whole stock, out of which the rum to be shipped for 
drawback was made, supported by the evidence, under 
oath, of the overseer or foreman of the house, that the 
rum was entirely made from the aforesaid molasses, and 
no other, nor any part thereof from any other material, 
would, I believe, be a sufficient security against fraud. 
Though all tms might be troublesome to the distiller, yet 
it would be cheertully submitted to. Indeed, any thing 
which would satisty the Government, however strict and 
conclusive, can easily be.submitted to by those who have 
no intention te commit fraud; and for those who do in- 
tend it, no system can be too strict. 
You observe in your letter, that there is no disposition to 
Stir up the question of the protective system, as now settled 
and established by law. 
If the law now proposed was of that character, I also 
should despair. Such a law would not only not impair, 





Your memorialists beg leave further to state, that from the 
increased duty on foreign Rum, and its consequent decreas- | 
ed consumption, greater quantities of this article than usu- | 
al have been exported within a vear, as well to find a sale, | 
as to secure the drawback of the duty, being now about | 
two thirds of its value. But on the other hand, your me- 
morialists, having lost the drawback on the domestic spirit, | 
and the raw material at the same time being subject to the 
increased duty, have been unable to come into competition 
with the holders of foreign rum, and thus the vent hitherto 
furnished by the supply of Rum to the Baltic, the Coast of 
Africa, Smyrna, and other Mediterranean ports, has been in 
a great measure lost to them, not only to their injury, but to. 
the injury of commerce and navigation, inasmuch as though 
much of the foreign imported rum has been re-exported, as | 
has been before remarked, yet they have reason to believe | 
that much larger quantities of thisartiele have been shipped | 
lirect from foreign places to the above marts, which had _ 
‘he drawhack been allowed on home distilled spirits, would | 
have been supplied by ourselves; thus unnecessarily injur- 
ing the interest of your memorialists, and also that of other | 
‘mportant branches of industry intimately connected with 
heirs. 

Your memorialists therefore beg leave respectfully to 
isk that a drawback of ten cents per gallon, being the ex- | 
isting rate of duty on molasses, be allowed them on the ex- | 








but be a further preof of the policy of the Government 
to sustain domestic industry. For owing to some over- 
sigit or misapprehension of the provision complained of, 
the great principle intended to be sustained by the tariff, 
was, in this particular, reversed, by the eflect of this one 
feature, viz: refusing ihe drawback. The interest of this 
branch of manufactures was perhaps lost sight of, at the 
time, in the magnitude of the general question; or was on- 
ly observed, so far as to show that an adéitional duty on 
molasses would encourage the sugar grower, and the 
whiskey distiller; all of whom, are rather aided than dis- 
couraged by sending rum, made from foreign molasses, 
out of the country; as, by so doing, it will not be, to the 
same extent, an object of competition in the domestic 
market, consequently, operating in the fouriold advantage 
of sustaining the Louisiana pianter, the grain grower, the 
whiskev distiller, and the distiller of foreign molasses; the 
last being a branch of manufactures wholly American; and 
that, too, fer foreign consumption, and calculated to em- 
ploy American industry, almost entirely at the expense of 
the rest of the world. 

Ii mi@lasses rum could be exported with debenture, the 
efiect would be to keep molasses higher in thes country, 
as more would be imported, and of course higher prices 
be paid for it in the West Indies; wiich circumstance 
would have a direct tendency to narrow its comipetition 


portation of home distilled spirits from foreign molasses, 
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with molasses and spirits of domestic manufacture in the 

domestic market. The difference of price, however, 

would not be so great as to induce fraud on the revenue, as 

whiskey, before it can be passed for rum, must go through 

a process, the expense of which, including waste, will not 

be less than 7 cents per ga'lon, and even then must be 
mixed with a portion of molasses rum to give it the neces- | 
sary flavor. , | 
and abroad, by 5 cents pe: gallon. I am acquainted with|s 
both. and had rather make a gallon of rum from molasses | t 
than from whiskey at the same price. 
officer of a moderate share of skill and experience may | t 
detect ram made in part from whiskey, both by the flavor t 
and by the bead. The flavor of pure molasses rum is di- 
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minished in the proportion that other spirit is used, and the| for the “Banner,” with reading the proceedings of a meet- 
bead on imitation rum shows higher in the proof glass by} ing of the “Farmers and Graziers of Philadelphia county, 
held at Germantown on the 6th of February 1829,” from 
On the whole, I can see uo inducement to practice fraud} which emanated a memorial to Congress, praying for an 


10 per cent. than the bydrometer will give it. 


on the revenue. 
as well as the Committee are acquainted with, viz: that 


whiskey cannot be used in the composition of imitation |’ 


rum, without being first purified, or deprived of its essen- 
tial oil; and thereby rendered flavorless, or nearly so. 

With so little inducement to fraud, and the means of 
prevention and detection so ample, the operator must add 
the character of a fool to that of a knave to er gage tn it. 
My acquaintance is extensive among that class oi our fel- 
low citizens in which may be found those genticmen why 
have heretofore been and still continue to be, the able advo- 
cates and determined supporters of the protective system, 
all of whom have expressed their regret, that a drawback 
on New England Rum was not one of its provisions. 
They doubt the policy of meddling with the question at 
this time. though they acknowledge that justice and the in- 
terest of the country require tt. 

But for myself Teannot, will not believe, that the great 
interest and policy of our country can be overtarned by a 
single act of universally acknowledged justice!! If $0, 
the proud institutions of our government the pride of this 
nation, and the envy and admiration of the world, have 
been vastly overrated. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


HENRY BULL, 





(COMMUNICATED. ) 

OxpseRvations on General Smith’s bill for a modification of 
the existing duties, addressed both te Manufacturers and 
Merchants. 

No. Il. 

It is the certain result of all attempts to create produc- 
tive industry by daa, that they not only fail in benefitting 
those whom they are designed to protect, but of injuring 
the whole business of the community upon which they are 
imposed. Ifyou compel a farmer to pay two days labor to 

a manufacturer for an article, which, under a system of free 

trade he could procure for one days labor, you very nat- 

surally raise a desire in the mind of the farmer for a protec- 
tive system, by which he may cause the manufacturer to 
repay him the labor which he has extorted from him. Ac- 
cording to the principles of the “American System,” the 
farmer has a right to ask protection against the products of 
foreign agriculture, by the same token, that the manufac- 
turer claims his protection against foreign manufactures. 
Hence, ours is a system of restrictions and counter restric- 
tions, protection and counter protection, until you raise in 
the air an unnatural tottering fabric, which you are afraid 
to touch, least it should fall, carrying ruin and destruction 
in its course. Such has been the effect of this restrictive 
policy in Great Britain, and such we shall presently show, 
will be the certain and speedy effect of it in the United 

States. We proved in our last number, that even adinit- 

ting for argument’s sake, that the farmer would receive a 

better price for his articles in consequence of permitting 

the manufacturer to obtain from him a higher price for his 
goods, that still he would not be a gainer, for if he got $4 
for what he used to get $Y, he would have to pay $4 for 


half the labor under a free trade system. : 
ry is fast becoming reduced to practice in these United 


mental aid and protection. 
After all it is an article of less value at home| may appear to the advocates of restriction, it excites no 
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This plain theo- 


tates. Allclasses of people begin to fee] a check in their 
usiness, and they can scarcely tell why. Commerce is 
urtailed—the farmers complain of distress—manufacturers 
re uneasy—and the two latter seem anxious for Govern- 
Singular as this state of things 





urprise ithe minds of those who have any knowledge of 


he principles of political economy. They predicted that 





would have to pay under the old duty of 25 per cent aq. 
valorem. Cloths now selling for near $4 per yard, unde; 
the old duty might be sold for $2 75; those at $6 37, fo, 
cbout $4 50; those at $7, for about $5, and enhanced 
prices are paid in about the same proportions, for plains, 
baizes, carpets, &c. &c. 

When the farmers speak of prices being reduced by the 
restrictive system, after a short interval, “necessary for the 
yerfection of a due system of economy and management,” 
they should recollect, that neither time, economy, or man. 


Besides a revenue | sucha state of things would ensue, from a continuance of 


I will add a fact, which, doubtless, you| extension of the American System to the F 


and [ may be excused if I examine sopre of the strongest 


he restrictive system, and its actual recurrence fulfils |, 
heir expectations. 7 
I have been much amused, since writing my last essay 


, 


armers of the 
United States in the shape of American “Corn laws.” 
The arguments used im this memorial, are worthy of the 
most enlightened philosophers of the restrictive system, 


which are adduced. ‘The memorial commences with stating, 
ist. that the sales of the farmers are considerably interter- 
ed with by the introduction of foreign agricultural produc- 
tions, similarin nature to those which the American farm- 
er produces, and that, therefore, higher duties are neces- 
sary to exclude these articles. 


2d. That the duties on foreign manufactured goods 
which the farmer is continually using, are higher than thos 
upon foreign agricultural productions, and that, therefore, 
the American manufacturer is more protected than the 
American farmer, whereas both are entitled to an equal! 
protection. In order to prove these assertions, they quote 
a list of articles used by farmers, such as the various arti- 
cles of iron ware, cotton and woollen goods, articles of 
leather, &c. &c., upon which the duties are high. They 
then proceed to declare that they do not wish these duties 
reduced. “As they are not aware that they pay higher for 
most of these articles than before the increase of the rates 
of duty,” and that “they are satisfied that some of them 
are cheaper than before”—that they remember how high 
nany of these articles were previous to the last war, and 
how much inferior in quality they were then, to what they 
uow are—that this was occasioned by a want of protection, 
&c., and that all these articles have improved in quality 
in proportion as they have been protected. They then 
rroceed to state, that there are many articles of agricultur- 
| produce, which are imported in considerable quantities 
trom abroad, and sold to the injury of the American farmer, 
which could be furnished by the latter at as cheap a rate as 
they could be procured elsewhere, “after a short delay, 
necessary for the perfection of a due system of econom) 
and management,” if the foreign farmer could be shut out 
of the American market by high duties. 

Now, here we have the American system in perfection. 
It has been privileged by law to tax B—B is injured by 
this, and asks the liberty to tax A. C finds himself agriev- 
ed by A and B, and asks the liberty of taxing both; and by 
this process, new wealth is to be created, and the universal 
good promoted. 

J must say, however, that I feel glad that the farmers are 
likely to be aroused to a consideration of the relative ef- 
fects of high and low duties. Whatever may be their pre- 
sent views, | am not without hope that they will eventual- 
ly discover that their true interest lies in free trade. 

The momorialists confess that the manufacturers of rum, 
cotton and woollen goods, &c. are greatly protected; but 
vet they alledge that they do not believe that the farmers 
pay more for their goods in consequence of this protection. 
This is a most astonishing position. The very meaning of 
protection, is, that the person protected can obtain from 
consumers, more for the article he has to sell, than he 
could obtain if there was no protective duty. If he can 
sel] as low as his foreign rival, he would not need protec- 





what he used to procure for $2. But thisis not all. We 
can distinctly show, that these mutual depredators upon 
‘each other, do not leave either of the parties concerned in 
them, or the nation of which they are constituents, as well 
off as they would be under a system of free trade. The 
farmer for instance, wants two yards of cloth which could 
be procured under the free trade system, for the produce of 
two days labor. Now if the same article cost him four days 
labor under the restrictive system, there is a clear actual 
consumption of two days labor without any return. He 
might as well have been employed for that space of time, 
in ladling water backwards and forwards from one bucket 
to another, and the community in which he lives, has as 
inevitably lost two days labor of one of its members. But 
it will be replied, that even if he did pay the manufacturer 
for his article with the produce of four days labor—he 
compelled the manufacturer in return, to give him the 
same quantity of his labor. They mutually obtained high 
prices for their commodities; and according to the “Ameri- 
can System,” high prices are a sign of National prosperity. 
This is another fallacy, for it is evident that if the manu- 
facturer has had to give the farmer the produce of four 
days labor, for what would have been worth but two, under 


a system of free trade—that he also has lest two days la- 
bor. 


It must therefore, be manifest, that four days labor of 


these two men has been lost to the community, beyond re- 


call, and that neither of them has become possessed of 
more cloth or more grain, than he could have procured for 


tion. If he cannot, he asks this protection, in order that 
| by excluding the foreign fabric, he may receive a higher 
price from all consumers of the article. It, therefore, is 
'as plain as the sum at noon day, that the American farmer 
| pays out of his own pocket, to the manufacturer of domes- 
‘tic cotton and weollen cloths, &c. the whole amount of the 
_duty necessary to protect the latter against foreign compe- 
tition, in addition to the price which the farmer would have 
to pay for the foreign article under a system of free trade. 

Itis no argument against this plaid proposition, to al- 
ledge that many articles of domestic manufacture are cheap- 
er than foreign fabrics of the same kind used to be fifteen 
years ago, previous to the commencement of the protec- 
tive sysiem. ‘The true way of settling the question, 1s, for 
the farmer to enquire whether he now pays more for do- 
mestic goods than he could procure the same description 
of foreign articles for, under a moderate duty? The de- 
preciation in the cost of coarse cotton and woollen goods, 
has no more been caused by the restrictive system, than 
it has been by the late war between the Russians and 
Turks. Not only in America, and with regard to cotton 
and woollens, has there been a fall in prices, but in England, 
France and Germany, an equal depreciation has been ex- 
perienced in the value of those, and very many other ar- 
ticles, which are not manufactured in the United States at 
all. Ifthe farmers wish to know whether they are not now 
paying enormous taxes to support the manufacturers, let 
them take a view of the prices of woollen goods as they 
are now sold, and contrast them with the prices they 


igement, can ever reduce the price of an article below the 
“ost of production; and that the cost of production being 
lependent on the raw material, the wages of labor, and cap. 
ital, it must be regulated by the prices of the raw materia). 






























ind the rates of wages and of the interest on money, |; 
the raw material, as wool for instance, be lower in England 
than in America, and the rate of wages, and the interest 
on money, be also lower, it is self evident, that no manage. 
ment, or competition, or lapse of time, can cause as cheap 
a production of woollen goods in the latter as in the foripe; 
country, Whilst these differences continue, and that whey 
they cease to exist, or 1f they do not now operate, no pro. 
lective duty isrequired. ‘The farmers of the United State. 
are doing themselves incalculable injury, by entertainine 
the erroneous opinion, that they are not paving heavy tax 
es for the support of the American System, and they would 
act much more wisely in petitioning Congress to reliey, 
them from this tax, by abolishing high duties, than in ask. 
ing from Government, permission to retaliate upon the 
manufacturers, by taxing their raw materials. 

Let us next examine the agricultural productions, upon 
which the farmers of Germantown propose an increase oj 
duty. ‘The first article ts raw hides, which are now ad. 
mitted free of duty. I could searcely believe my own 
eves, when I first read the proposition to tax this artic! 

The only time | had ever heard the idea broached before. 
was in a conversation between the worthy Editor of thy 
Banner, a merchant of Philadelphia, and myself, who were 
putting our heads together a vear or two ago, to diving 
some strong illustration of the absurdity of the restrictiy 
system, which should strike every man of sense at the frst 
blush. Little did we then think, that grave and worth 
men would be found to intreduce the project in a petitic: 
to Congress. But so itis. We are taxed on our shirt 
and coats, and now we are to be taxed on our shoes.— 
Every man in the Nation is to pay perhaps 50 cents per 
pair more for shoes, than at present, and the farmers thew. 
selves, besides wearing dear shoes, are to have by way « 

protection to their industry, the privilege of putting dear 
harnesses upon their horses. Not so fast, SayS a meinber 
of the Germantown Convention, we shall get hides by «and 
by, at as low a price from the backs of our own cattle, as 
we now procure them from Buenos Ayres, and besides t! 
keep money in thecountry. 1 would ask my friend in re. 
ply, however, the question, what are the articles that go 
out of this country, to pay for these hides? Are they so 
grain, flour, and other agricultural productions? The Eu. 
itor of the “Banner” has illustrated this subject mos’ 

a few numbers back. The vast plains of South Amerie: 
are covered with wild cattle,which are killed for the sake o 
their skins and tallow alone, the meat being of litule value. 
On the contrary, the fields of America are better adapted 
to the growth of grain. Now, by mutual exchanges, th 
American farmer can get more skins, and cheaper, and th 
gaucho can get more grain and cheaper, than the former 
could procure by stopping the trade with Buenos Ayres 
and the latter by ceasing from this barter with Amen 
This simple trade forms a beautiful illustration of the a 
vantages of tree commerce. 

Will the farmers then ask government to lay a tax upon 
hides, which shall make the people of the United State 
(themselves included) wear dear shoes and use dear ba 
ness, while at the same time they lose one of their best mr 
kets for flour’ 


ii* 
Ak 


The same reasoning we have used above, 
will apply to tallow and tallow candles, the next articles 
the Germantown catalogue. Bristles come next; so we @ 
to have dear brushes amongst other dear things; becaus 
hogs can be fed cheaper and have stronger bristles on the: 
backs in Russia, than in Ametica, even when Americal 
produce is taken to Russia to pay for the bristles. Nea 
comes herap. On this article the duty is already so high « 
to frustrate its own purpose, mest completely. The !as 
rise in duty, has not increased the price one dollar a to 
owing to the diminished demand occasioned by the impos 
tion of the present enormous duty. Our rope makers @ 
nearly ruined, as the Ameriean vessels procure as much ( 
their rigging as possible in foreign countries. Besid 
this, the heavy duties on sail-cloth, hemp and iron, give th 
foreign ship builder so great an advantage over the Ame! 
can, as greatly to diminish the number of vessels built | 
this country. The former then, by a high duty on he 
defeats not only his direct object, but by checking si 
building, loses his market for timber, and for the agric’ 
tural produce eonsumed by the numerous artizans engag' 
in ship building. 
The next important commodity in the catalogue 1s $4 
Now every man in the nation is to be taxed on this stap 
article, in order that a few men along the sea-coast may p 
money into their pockets, at the expense of the whole p 
ulation. This is a most unwise proposition, to emanate fr 
farmers. Their salted beef, pork, hams, fish. &c. are * 
greatly enhanced in price by the nt duty, and noth! 
could operate mere favorably for their interests, both in 
heme consumption of these articles and in the export tr 
than to throw off the whole duty on salt, and to adm! 
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free. Wines are the next article of importance. . Now so 
far from asking an increase of duty on this article, the farm- 
ers, both for the improveinent of the morals and the wealth 
of the country, ought to desire its total abolition. Spain, 
Portugal, Teneriffe, and the wine countries generally, used 
to be the largest and best customers we nad for flour, cori, 
and other agricultural producis, and the imposition of high 
duties on wines, was one of the most fatal attacks ever made 
by the American System upon the mterests of the United 
States. Whiskey drinkers have taken the place of wine 
drinkers, and we have the gram converted into a liquid 
poison, which used to be sold at good profit, in exchange 
fora more wholesome and innocent beverage. 

As to sugar, molasses, &c. mentioned in the note ap- 
pended to the Germantown statement, we feel surprised 
that northern farmers should wish to pay higher duties up- 
on these necessary articles, tor the benefit of -outhern su- 
car planters. I believe that they could we'l atiord to sell 
{heir sugar at the price 1! would assume without the pro- 
tective duty; if not, the duty should sll be reduced for the 
benefit of the consumer. Cubaand the other West India 
Islands would gladly increase their exchanges of this ar- 
ticle of their produce, for American flour, iumber, &c. 


Philadelphia. A NATIVE MERCHANT 


N. B. In another number we expect to conclude our 
“Observations.” 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CHEAP IRON, 
(From the Columbia Telescope.) 

Sin—At the bo tom oi every know: tauulacture, great 
or staall, constituting its very basis,is Iron. That nation 
which is practically acquainted with the manufacture, pro- 
perties and uses of irom more then any other, is the most 
civilized, the wisest, the most powerliul, and enjoys more 
of the comforts of human existence than any other; other 
advantages and in other respects being equal. Suppose | 





/Means. 
‘to the Committee on Manufactures. Some observations 
were made by Messrs. Cambreleng, Ramsey, and Hoff- 


read to the House. 


movec thatit be sent to a Committee of ihe Whole House 
on the State of the Union. Mr. Drayton said, that send- 
ing it to the Committee on Manufactures, would be lik 
sending the sheep to the woll. 
a Committee unprejudiced against it. Mr. MeDuffie said 
thatif the bill was referred in the manner proposed by Mr. 
Mallary, it would, the moment it passed the portals of that 
Committee,be consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. He 
hoped, however, that it would not be referred tu the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means---lest that committee might 
be again subjected to the indignity of having their 
bill rejected in its first stage, contrary to parliament- 
ary usage. Mr. Ramsey, of Penn.) s oke in favor 


tures. 


replied, observing he could not for his part agree toa re- 
ference of this memorial to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, where it would meet the fate of tue petitions¢ rom the 


without the tariff,and be heard of nomore. To this peti- 


signed their names. In addition it was subseribed by sev 
delphia. 
of the wishes of th: 
thers 


mechanics who 


which had been so unceremon- ously rejected, he had 


bee 


allowed to use it) with the intelligent mechanic who 





wish to make a community eminentia the knowledge of 
Languages, or in ana‘omy and physiology. We must have | 


drew up the memorial now before the House. 


tT am . . r i< 3 
hooks and allthe means and appliances to procure books |bill contemplated the very reliet asked for in this me 


cheaply and therefore plentifully. But the currier, the 


tanner, the paper maker, the binder, require iron and steel 
tools and implements. The greaicr pe rfection ot these, 
the cheaper they are, the cheaper will books be, and as a 
consequence the more extended will knowledge be. Look 
at the tron work of every cart, waggon, and plough-—of every 
sugar mill, grist mill, saw mull, paper mall, rolling mill, &c. 
&c. &c.; look at your grates, your stoves, your shovel, 
tongs, fender, and poker—-look at your tools, your cutlery. 
Look at your carpenter's work of every description, and 
the nails, screws, saws, ham.ers, &c. &c. Your steam 
engines, your rail ways, your steam boats, your machinery 
of every kind, your vessels of commerce and of war. Look 
where you will, turn your eyes in whatever direction, and 
iron meets you as the most convenient, the most necessary 
of all substances that are not used as food; and without 
which even food itself could not be supplied. Hence, I 
conclude, from universal experience, That every nation ea- 
hibits wisdom, skill, comfort, and power, in proportion as the 
RAW MATERIAL, LRON, is procured more abundantly, more 
cheaply, and more perfectly. | 

it is now ascertained, that the superiority of England 
over France, is entirely due to the cheapness of iron: a six 
horse steam engine for instance,in France, costs on the 
average at least $500 more than in England, owing to the 
cheapness of iron in Great Britain; 1t ts still dearer in the 
United States than in France. 

If we would set up manufactures cheaply and successful- 
ly, therefore, the first step is to procure iron cheaply, at 
home if you can, from abroad if you cannot at home.—The 
drivelling, selfish policy of the American-system-philoso- 
phers has carried them the opposite road. They have render- 
ed ron as dear and as expensive as they know how, for the 
benefit of the monopolists, the iron masters, and to the det- 
rment of every worker in iron. 

Look at the following table, Reader, and then judge 
whether 1am not justified even in thelanguage which 
| have employed on this occasion. 

American Price of the same 
Price of English Iron at Liverpyol. duty on do. at Philadelphia. 


Sheet iron $5222 per ton $7840 $165 to 176 
Iron hoops 42 22 78 40 120 to 140 
Rod Iron 31 10 78 40 170 to 180 
Bar Tron 29 41 87 00 90 to 100 
Rlibar Iron 44 44 $7 00 100 
Hammered bars60 00 22 40 100 to 110 
Boiler plates 43 33 78 40 160 
Slit rods ¢1 14 78 40 120 


See Washington Banner. At the British furnaces the 
prices are greatly lower —Consider the enormous con- 
sumption of this metal in the U_ S. and say, is it reasona- 
ble the consumers should pay four prices to the monopo- 


lists for their IRON. 


PETITION OF THE IRON MANUFACTURERS 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
From the N. Y. Evening Post, March 5. 

Conernss, Tuesday, March 2.---In the Senate three pe- 
titions from the Blacksmiths and Hardware Manufactur- 
ers were communicated by the Vice President, and refer- 
ted to the Committee on Manufactures. 

In the House, various memorials were presented. On 
one memorial presented by the Speaker some discussion 
aaa It was from the iron workers, oe of en 
adel phi ing to be put on an equal footing wi 
the foreig ats tow J cturer. M ’ Verplanek moved the vefer- 
ence of the memorial to the Committee of Ways and 





morial, The memorialists onl: desired an 
tunity 
examination of their demands. 
them by means of what cormmittee this was obtained.--- 


Hie was willing to withdraw his motion to refer the memo- 


that it should go to a Committee of the Whole. 
que-tion was then taken, and the memorial referred to a 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 








From the New York Evening Post, of March 6. 

Mecuanics anp THe AMerican System — We publish- 
ed yesterday an account of the attempt of the tari men, 
in Congress, to stifle the complaints of the Iron workers 
against the American System. It was firmly met and 
successfully resisted by the triends of free trade—among 
whom, we were pleased to see, that two of our city dele- 
gation exerted themselves strenuously to prevent the fate 
intended for it. The Committee on Manufactures has 
hitherto been a most convenient instrument tor checking 
unpleasant investigations, and for keeping out of sight re- 
presentations unfavorable to the high tariff system. Me- 
morials from woollen and cotton manufacturers, and one 
or two other descriptions of people, perhaps, whom it was 
the policy of the American System to favor at theexpense 
of others, have been received with great attention, anid 
have resulted in a plentiful crop of new duties, and ap- 
praisement bills to entrap the fairtrader. But a memorial 
from one of the various mechanical occupations in this 
country, who suffer by the operation of the tariff, is laid 
by with the old lumber of the Committee, and, for any ef- 
fect that it produces, might as well be addressed to the 
Khan of Tartary, as to an American Congress. 

We have a @opy of the memorial before us, signed by 
John Sarchet, and more than 200 others, re-manufactar- 
ers of iron in all branches of smiths work, besides many 
shipping merchants of the city of Philadelphia. It com- 
plains of the enormous duties on the raw material which 
they use in their manufactures, while the very articles which 
they manufacture are subject on importation only to a 
moderate duty. The duty on hardware is in general 25 
per ct. ad ralorem—the duty on that iron of which hard 
ware is made, is from 140 to upwards of 250 per cent.— 
They see no reason, they observe, that while woollen and 
cotton manufactures are protected by duties of from 50 to 
225 per ct. the iron drawer should be oppressed by these 
exorbitant imposts on the raw material he employs. If 
the owners of iron mines and forges cannot make iron 
cheap, they ask,is that any reason why our own citizens 
should be prevented from manufacturing it? They con- 
clude, by comparing the policy of our nation, in this re- 
spect, to that which the Philistines imposed on the He- 
brews, when there were no smiths suffered among the ten 
tribes—when “there was war in the gates, and not a shield 
| or spear was seen among forty thousand in Israel.” 

The petition now goes to the committee of the whole. 
where the subject will receive a full public discussion. It 
will result, we hope, in the relief desired. The petitioners 
ask a reduction of the duties on imported iron, which even- 
tually shall in no case exceed the duty on manufactured 
iron. 





We have received the following communication relative 
to this subject: 
To Blacksmiths, and other workers in Iron, Steel, &c. 
| Why are you not up and doing? Look to the exertions 
of your b in Philadelphia; they have aroused from 
‘their lethargy; they now see that they are. made hewers 
? 





petitioned than | 
immediate representatives probably did.-- In pre-| 
paring the bill trom the Commitiee of Ways and Means, | 


It should be placed hefore | 





Mr. Mallary proposed that it should be referred | of wood and drawers of water to a few, very few, over- 


grown iron masters. They see it is quite impossible that 
they cau ever succeed so long as their raw article is bur- 





man; when, at the request of the latter, the memorial was | thened with from $374 to $67 20-100 perton. They have 
Mr. Martin opposed the reference of | petitioned Congress to grant them relief. 
the memorial to the Committee on Manufactures, and | to call yourselves together, adopt a memorial te Congress, 


You have only 


| and do not allow yourselvesto be cheated out of your in- 
_terests by those interested to keep on the preseat high du- 
ty. ‘The feeling of the publie is changed, and it oaly re- 
quires that the inechanics pull at once and together, and 
promptly too, before Congress adjourn Look at the at- 


.tempts of Mr. Mallary to defeat the Philadelphia memori- 


| tem ¢g 


| 
! 
{ 


; 


of referring thy memorial to the Committee on Manufac- | 


; 


I 
' 


’ 
; 


. . | 
umbrella makers and other mechanics who could thrive! 


iby the truly styled 


al, and then note the selfishness of these American Sys- 
gentry. A CUTLER. 


From the same, of 29th March. 

“The accursed tariff”’—We yesterday penned a short 
article showing how grievously the American System op- 
erates on the various different kinds of mechanic business 
connected with the building and fitting out of ships. By 


He was toliowed by Mr. Burges and Mr. Mallary,| an account which we to day have before us, in the Banner 
who took the same view ot the subject. Mr. Verplane k | of the Constitution, it appears that tailors, also—as nu- 


will be sufferers 
~accursed tariff,” to at least an equal 
extent with blacksmith-, rope makers, stevedores, &c. It 
seems that an agent from the house of a Loadon tailor 


merous and respectable a class as auy 


has lately been traveling through tiis country, procuring 


tion and another of the same import above 200 smiths had | 


’ 


some correspondence (most useful, if an opportunity had | 


That | 


Oppor- | 
to be heard, an impartial and unprejudiced | loubt much if betore long some of our most dashing and 
it was immaterial to | fashionable mtrchant tailors will not find their custom 


' 


orders tor London made clothes, a great many of which 


|he, without doubt, has received, since, in addition to the 
eral of the most respectable shipping mer hants of Phila- | 
He happened, he said, to know something more | 


preference, to too great an extent indulged among us for 
every thing of Engiiss origin, it is a fact, that under the 
present rates of duty on cloth and clothing, a suit of clothes 
can be regularly imported at a less price than one of the 
same quality would cost if made up in this country. It is 
not merely the business, however, which tailors here will 
lose in consequence of this difference between their prices 
and the cost of imported London clothing, wut these ready 
made dresses are such convenient articles to be smuggled — 
any gen‘leman may so easily bring them into the -ountry 
as a part of his wearing apparel in tis teunk-—-that we 


wofully fallen off. The London agent seems to nave had 
an eye to the advantages which might accrue to his em- 


rialto the Committee of Ways and Means, and to agree | ployer by the facilities which he could offer in tuis respect; 
The | and he has accordingly given to persons ordering gar- 


ments their choice, either to have them delivered, during 
the ensuing summer, at one of the Ailantic cities,or at 
Montreal. The Banner of the Constitution asserts that 
amongst the orders he received during a visit to Washing- 
ton, “several suits were engaged, deliverable next July or 
August, the season when so many of our citizens take‘a 
trip to Canada;” and the same paper goes on to make the 
subjoined incontrovertible comments. 

“Now, who can foresee the consequences of a longer 
perseverance in the present high duties? The nation will 
become a nation of smugglers. The rich, who can afford 
to travel about during the summer—to visit the Falls of 
Niagara—to take ‘the Northern tour’ to Montreal and 
(juebec, will be able to evade the duties upon all their 
own clothing, whilst the poor and working man, whose 
whole range of enjoyment is limited to his farm, or his 
work-shop, is obliged to pay from 45 to 225 per cent. 
duty on all his clothes without the chance of escaping 
from a single cent of this exaction. js susceptible of 
proof, that all the expenses of a trip Montreal from 
New-York, can be saved by any one who is able to buy a 
couple of suits of clothes at a time; and why should not 
expeditions hereafter be entered upon, not for the purpose 
of spending money, bat for the purpose of making it?” 

Let our tailors look to these facts. We yesterday ex- 
pressed a wish that those of our citizens engaged in me- 
chanical branches immediately connected with foreign 
commerce would follow the example to which we advert- 
ed as having been set in Philadelphia. We now ask of 
the tailors in this city to show the lead in a similar mea- 
sure. We see no reason why, for the sake of fosteringa 
few eastern manufacturers, their calling, in common with 
a great many other branches of business, should be pros- 
trated. If all of those, in every various occupation, who 
are directly more or less aggrieved, by the American sys- 
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tem, would but give body and shape to their complaints— 
would but remonstrate, and continue to remonstrate, 
against the unequal law that oppresses them—Congress 
would not, could not, much longer remain deaf to their 
arguments, or inexorable to their prayers If the enemies 
of the tariff could be induced to act with but half the 
unanimity and zeal against it, that has been displayed by 
those on the other side, we are convinced it would not last 
unmodified another year. 


~ <- 





We are authorized to state, that the Secretary of the Na- 
vy, on receiving satisfactory information that certain offi- 
cers of the United States’ Navy had been concerned in the 
late duel, near Philadelphia, which resulted in the death of 
Mr. Mituer, of that city, communicated the same te the 
President of the United States, and recommended their 
dismissal from the service; and that the President, on be- 
ing made acquainted with the facts, immediately ordered 
the names of the following ollicers to be erased from the 
Register of the Navy, viz. 

Lieutenant Epmcenp Byrne, 

Lieutenant Hamperon Wesrcorrt, 

Passed Midshipman Cuar.es H. Duryer, 
Midshipman Cuar.es G. Honres. 





U. S. Telegraph. 
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TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION. 





SaTuRDAY, APRIL 3. 





The Senate did not sit to-day. 

HOUSE.—There being no quorum at 11 o’clock, Mr. 
Desua moved a call of the House, which was ordered. 
The names having been called over, and it being then as- 
certained that a quorum was present, the further proceedings 
were suspended. 

Mr. Wicxuirre, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to whom was referred the charges preferred by Martha Brad. 
street, against Judge Conklyn, reported a resolution; which 
was laid on the table. 

The resolution is merely that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject. 

Mr. Campretenc, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill extending the privilege of debenture to mer- 
chandize transported by land or by land and water; which 
was read twice and committed to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Camrerecenc, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill authorizing the transportation of merchan- 
dize with the benefit of drawback, between the Atlanuc 
Ocean and the Northern Lakes; which was read twice and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. Verrianck, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reported a bill making appropriation for carrying tn- 
to effect certain provisions of the treaty with the Cherokee 
Indians West of the Mississippi; which was read twice and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

On motion of Mr. Irwin, Mr. Gooprnow, of Ohio, had 
leave of absence for the remainder of the session. 

The House took up the resolution reported by Mr. Bares, 
from the Committee on Military Pensions; which was dis- 
cussed until the expiration of the hour. 

The House then resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. ANpERson in the Chair, and took up a number 
of private bills. 

The bills having been gone through, the Committee rose, 
and reported them to the House. 

The bills were then ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time on Monday. 

The House then adjourned. 

Monpay, Apri 5. 

SENATE.—Mr. Homes submitted the following reso- 
luuons: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform the Senate whether any money has been paid by 
him to the present printer for Congress in advance for 
work to be done, and if so, how much, when, why and un- 
der what circumstances. 

Resolved. That the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform the Senate whether any change has teen made by 
himein the contract for carrying the mail between George- 
town and Charleston, South Carolina, and if so, why, what 
the change is, and what the additional expenses, and also 
the same information in regard to the contract for carry- 
ing the mail between Fayetteville, North Carolina, and 
Camden, South Carolina. 

Resolved, That'the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform the Senate whether any change has been made by 
him, in the mode of*carrying the mail between Mobile 
and New Orleans, and if so, what time has been gained 
and what is the additional expense, and also, in what 
other cases he has made additional compensation to con- 
tractors, how much and for what reason in such cases. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform the Senate in what newspapers he has published 
the advertisements for contracts to carry the mails, how 
long those publications have continued, whether they have 
been made in daily, tri-weekly, or bi-weekly papers at 
the same time, and what is the expense of such publica- 
tions. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform the Senate whetherany, and if any, what addition- 
al clerks have been employed by him, what is the addi- 
tional expense, and why it has become necessary. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform the Senate what sums have been expended by him 
in alterations and repairs, and for furniture for the De- 
partment, designating ‘he alterations and repairs, and dis- 
tinguishing between these and the furniture. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform'the Senate of the number and names of the agents 
employed by his Department, where they reside, what are 
their employments and compensation. 

Resolved. That the Postmaster General be directed to 
inform the Senate whether, under any contracts for carry- 
ing the mail by stage, he has permitted it to be carried 
any part of the time on horseback, specifying the cases 
and giving the reason. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed 
to inform the Senate whether any of his contracts have 
been given to men incompetent to perform them. and if so, 
how it has happened—whether any useless routes have 
been put in operation, and run on the same roads with es- 
tablished mails. and if so, why—whether any mails have 
been turned from the directions established by Congress: 
and directed ‘o different points, and if so for what cause, 
specifying the cases and the reasons. 


The remainder of the legislative business of this day, 
consisted in giving second and third readings to various 
bills; amongst the latter, was 

The bill granting certain lands to the State of Alabama 
to improve the navigation of the Coosa river, and to 
connect its waters with the Tennessee River, by a canal, 
which bill was passed, by yeas and nays as follows: 
Yreas—Messrs Adams, Barnard, Barton, Benton, Bibb, 
Burnett, Chase, Dudley, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Kane, King, Knight, Livingston, 
McKinley. MeLean, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Rowan, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Smith, of Md. White, Willey —28. 
Nays.—Messrs. Bell, Dickerson, Foot, Hayne, Iredell, 
Smith, of 8S. C. Troup, Tyler, Woodbury—9. 

The bill granting a township of land to the New 
York Institutio. for the Deaf and Dumb, was considered 
and so amended as to extend the same grant to each State 
having similar institutions. 

Some portion of the day was spent in the consideration 
of Executive business, after which 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE.—Among the petitions to-day, were the follow- 
ing: 

By the Speaker, a memorial of James H. Peck, Judge 
of the United States District Court forthe District of Mis- 
souri. in relation to the Report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, made to the House on the 23d ult. on the me- 
morial of Luke E. Lawless, in which report it is proposed 
that he, the said Judge, be impeached for high misdemea- 
nors in office, praying the House to recive from hima 
written exposition of the whole case, embracing both the 
facts and the law, and that he may have process to call 
his witnesses from the State of Missouri, in support of his 
statement, before any discussion or vote be taken on the 
evidence as it is now presented with the Report of the 
Committee— or if that cannot be granted he prays the 
House “to vote the impeachment at once, without any dis- 
cussion on that partial evidence which presents a garbled 
view of the subject, greatly to the prejudice of the me- 
morialist, and that he may have as speedy an opportunity 
as the nature of the case will allow, to exhibit before the 
tribunal of the Senate, and before his country, the entire 
transaction in all its parts, as it really occurred.” 

The Report baying been read by the Clerk, 

Mr. Srorrs, of New York, moved to commit it toa 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 
to which is committed the Report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, relative to Judge Peck. 

On this motion a debate ensued which continued till be- 
tween two and three o’clock, embracing in its range the 
propriety of granting the prayer of the petitioner, the 
propriety of the course pursued by the Committee in their 
investigation of the subject, the history of other cases of 
impeachment in our country, and in Great Britain, and, 
somewhat, the merits of the present case.—Messrs. Storrs, 
of N. ¥.Clay, Buchanan, Ingersoll, Sutherland, Wickliffe, 
Pettis, Bell, Spencer of N.Y. Everett, Strong, Coulter, 
and Craig, of Va. took part in the debate, which was at 
length terminated by a successful motion of Mr. Davis, 
of 8. C. to lay the memorial on the table and print it. 

Mr. Bucnanan gave notice that he should move the 
House to take up the case of Judge Peck on Wednesday. 
Military Pensions. 

The House resumed the consideration of the following 
resolution, reported by Mr. Bares, from the Comunittee on 
Military Pensions, on the 8th of January last: 

Resolved, That the Comittee on Military Pensions be 
instructed, agreeably to the President’s recommendation, 
in his message of the 6th December last, to review the 
pension law, for the purpose of extending its benefits to 
every soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, and 
who is unable to maintain himself in comfort, and to re- 
port to the House a bill for that purpose: and also, that 
said Committee be further instructed, agreeably to said re- 
commendation, to report a bill for the relief of all those 
who were, during the last war, disabled from supporting 
themselves by manual labor. 

Mr. Wiittams moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the clause in italic, expressing his willingness to 
provide for those who served in the Revolution, but not 
for tnose of the late war. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Wititams’ amend- 
ment and decided in the affirmative, as follows—yeas 145 
navs 29 

The House then took up the bill making appropriations 
for certain expenditures in the Quarter Master’s Depart- 
ment, with the amendments made by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Amongst the amendments proposed, 

Mr. Barrtncer moved to strike out the appropriation 
of 40,000 dollars for procuring a gradual supply of 
brimstore and saltpetre,to be laid up in the Government 
storehouses. He was opposed to the policy of laying 
up large supplies of the raw materials for the man- 
ufacture of gunpowder, because this article itself could al- 
ways be procured on good terms when it should be re- 
quired, without being provided for now when there was 
no prospect of its being wanted, and because, if the raw 
materials were laid up by the Government, they would, 
if they should become neressary, have to go into the hands 
of the manufacturer at last, unless the Government pro- 
posed also to erect powder mills. This appropriation, 
he thought was the beginning of a system which he dis- 
approved of for several rewsons which he stated 


port from the Ordnance Department read which recom. 
mended the appropriation onthe ground that the articles 
werevery cheap at this time, and would save a great deal jf 
they should be wanted, as they would in that case rise jy 
price, &c. &c. 

Mr. McCoy said the people of Western Virginia, Ken. 
tucky and Tennessee could, with one month’s notice, fur. 
nish enough saltpetre to carry on all the wars we should 
ever have. He was opposed to the accumulation of these 
articles. In 1816, a great supply of powder had been laid 
up, and as it became good for nothing by keeping, the 
Government bad to sell it for any thing, and almost to 
give itaway,to get rid of it. He didnot want to begin a 
policy again which would lead to the same result. 

The item was then stricken vut by a large majority, 
Mr. Cowies made an ineffectual attempt to get the 
vote on the appropriation of $150,000 for arming the new 
fortifications reconsidered, with a view to propose a smal- 
ler sum. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a_ third 
reading; and then (about 3 o'clock) 

The House adjourned. 


Tvespay, April 6. 

SENATE.—Memorials and petitions were presented 
and referred. 

On motion of Mr. Wurre, the bill to provide for an 
exchange of lands with the Indians residing in any of the 
States or Territo:ies, and for their removal west of the 
River Mississippi, was connsidered in Committee of the 
Whole; and 

Mr. Wurre, who reported the bill, explained its object, 
and, anticipating objections, he discussed at large the rights 
of the Indians, the rights of the States, and the power of 
the General Government, in reference to the right of the 
former to self government within the limits of a sovereign 
state, against the will of such state. Ke. 

Mr. Frei_incuuysen then rose and said, that,as he de- 
sired to make some remarks on the subject of tne bill; but 
as he was much indisposed, and it was now late, he would 
move an adjournment. 

At the request of Mr. McKinley, Mr F. withdrew his mo. 
tion, and Mr. McK. moved to add to the 4th section these 
words: 

“And, upon the payment of such valuation, the improve. 
ments so valued and paid for shall pass tothe United States, 
and possession shall not afterwards be permitted to any of 
the same tribe.” 

After some conversation between Messrs. Forsythe, 
Sprague and McKinley, on the effect intended by the 
amendment; and, before the question on the amendment 
was taken, The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE.—The House having resumed the consideration 
of the resolution respecting military pensions— 

Mr. Burces rose, and withdrew an amendment offered by 
him yesterday. 

The question was then taken on the original resolution, 
as modified by Mr. Wiixiams, and decided in the affirma- 
tive by yeas and nays---110 to 39. 

Mr. Wickuirre submitted a resclution, instructing a 
committee to inquire into and report some regulation by 
which accidents on board of steam boats, from the explo- 
sion of the boilers, may be prevented; which was agreed 
to nem. con. 

The House next took up the resolution reported by the 
Committee on Retrenchment, proposing a committee to 
supervise the printing of the House; and spent the remain- 
der of the hour in discussing it. 

Mr. Lerrer offered a resolution proposing that the House 
should not meet to-morrow before 12 o’elock, and to grant 
the use of the Hall until that hour, to Mr. Weld, for the ex- 
hibition of two pupils of the deaf and dumb institution of 
Philadelphia; and Mr. L. made a few remarks in support of 
his motion. 

Mr. Tayior proposed to modify the resolution so as to 
grant the use of the Hall from 9 o’clock to 11, which would 
afford the desired opportunity to all who desired it, with- 
out interfering with the business of the House. This sug- 
gestion was adopt: d, and thus the resolution passed. 

Bujfalo and New Orleans Road. 

The House aguin resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Haynes in the Chair, and resumed the con- 
sideration of the Buffalo and New Orleans road bill. 

Mr. Axcuer, of Virginia, rose, and in a speech: of be- 
tween two and three hours, delivered his views in decided 
opposition to the bill. When he concluded, 

Mr. Mercer rose to address the committee, but gave 
way to a request of the Chairman of the Committee of Com- 
merce, to pass by this bill for the present. 

Several other bills were then taken up and considered; 
after which the House adjourned. 





(CoMMUNICATED. ) 

THE REMAINS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
To the Editor of the Banner of the Constitution: 

Sirn—As the subject of the removal of the remains of 
General Washington. has been lately before Congress, 
you will please to publish the following, written many 
years before a resolution had_ been adopted in relation 
thereto. 
Extract from a letter from a visitor at Washington City, 

to his friend in the City of Richmond, dated 

Marcu 2, 1818. 
“I am invited to visi the Tomb of Washington, on 








| Mr. Drayron objected to the amendment and had a re- 


to-morrow in the steam-boat, with ladies and gentlemen, 
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members of Congress, and old Revolutionary officers. I 
shall here stop my letter till I return, when | will com- 
plete it. , 

On yesterday morning we went on board of the steam- 
boat Washington, with about 40 or 50 ladies and gentle- 
men. We took with us, that excellent band of music 
called the Marine band. The moment the boat moved 
off, the band struck up Washington’s march, on passing 
Alexandria we were cheered by a great body of the eiti- 
vens and shipping; and passing down the Potomac, we 
landed on the left bank, at Fort Washington, and were 
received in very handsome style, by Com. Roger Jones, 
commandant there, and the Inspector General Wool, who 
vou recollect distinguished himselt so greatly al (Jueens- 
Town, during the last war. The garrison pertora ed seve 
eral evolutions in fine style, and were a body of well look- 
ing men, and should the enemy visit that part again, they 
would meet with a hearty reception. We next moved 
Jown for Mount Vernon, and soon that beautiful promon- 
tors appeared to the VIEW, on the \ irginia shore; it com- 
mands a prospect of all the surrounding country. Pise 
steam-boat could not get within less thana quarter ofa 
mile of the shore ,we were therefore compelled to beconvey . 
ed ina small boat; I was among the last that landed, in con- 
sequence of which, most of the company had gone to the 
houses at Mount Vernon before | got up with them. I 
understood they were deeply affected while around the 








Tomb. and Washington s march was slowly played. Al- 
ter viewing the green-house, the beautiful shrubberry, | 
where every one were desirous to take the smallest relict, | 
if it were but a leaf or bit of the bark of the trees. The | 
company went on to the boat on their return, and as it 
was sometime before tuey could all get on board, a gen- 
tleman and myself went to view the Tomb more at leis- 
ure. tis situated on the declivity of the river hill, and 
over it is a mound of earth trees growing on each side, 
to the top; it bas a plain door; here we lingered the last 
of the company, and after I had paid my devotions to the 
Tomb, my heart was smitten, when I reflected I had been 
ona party of pleasure to the City of Washington, admir- 
ing the rising glory of the City of Washington, and its 
covernment, while here laid the Hero, Patriot, and States- 
man. the immortal Wasuninetroxr, who achieved its liberty 
and Independence. and who had contributed more than 
any earthly being to its happiness, glory, and aggrandize- 
ment; the saviour and father of his country, and who was 
permitted by his countrymen, to lie and remain here in 
obscurity and neglect, without a mausoleum, monument, 
statue, inscription, or even a stone, or any thing else to 
point out where the Hero, Patriot and Statesman reposes, 
or any evidence of his country’s gratitude. The idea of 
ingratitude rushing on my mind, was gayl and wormwood 
tomy heart. I had seen General Washington in the City 
of Richmond, in the year 1799, then on his tour to the 
South—President of the United States, the admiration of 
the world, and the adoration of his country—the most ac- 
complished Hero, Patriot and Statesman, that ever lived; 
and to find him here, buried on his own estate, and that 
his country had not expended one single cent, not fu: nish- 
ed evena plain tomb-stone!!' Every thing good and great 
in America, is called after Washington; its Capital, its 
cities, towns, counties and districts, bear hisname. The 
world is filled with the splendor apd renown of his arms 
and virtues, but here there is no mark, no inscription, not 
even a stone to tell where Washington lies. The saviour 
of his country, like the saviour of the world, ean truly say, 
“This people honoreth me with their lips, but their heart 
's far from me.” or they would honor bim in death as well 
asin life. My mind was so forcibly aflected on this oc- 
casion, that I declared I would, on my return to the City 
of Washington, tell it to the people of the United States, 
publish it in the streets of Washington City, tel: it to 
Congress, (then im session) and particularly to their pre- 
decessors, how cruelly they bad forgotten and neglected 
the remains of their once beloved Washington. Andl 
am sure could the people of the United States see how 
the remains of General George Washington are disposed 
o!, they would instantly compel Congress to do something 
‘o wash out the stain of ingratitude, which, if not quickly 
removed, will forever remain an indelible disgrace to the 
Nation, and to the people of the United States. 1 was 
viewing a few days ago, in the City of Washington, the 
‘atue, the “Genius of Liberty, &c.” forming under the 
iands of two excellent artists from Italy, for the purpose 
ol ornamenting the Hall of the House of Representatives; 
but I wished to see the statue of Washington, which would 
not only be the most appropriate ornament for the Capitol 
at Washington City, but the delight of the American p2o- 
ple, and the admiration of the world! But there was no 
“atuey monument, or any thing else of Washington; I 
‘ould exelaim like a stranger on a visit to Washington 
City, described by a writer of fine feeling. “Show me,” 
‘said he, “the statue of your Washington, that I may con- 
emplate the majestic form, that encompassed his mighty 
‘oul, that [ may gaze on those features, once lighted with 
‘very virtue, and learn to love as I behold them.” Alas! 
teteisnosuchstatue. Lead me then Ameriean,to the tomb 
your country has provided for her deliverer, to the ever- 
“ting monument she has erected to hisfame. His grave 
‘inthe bosom of his own soil, and the cedar that was 
‘alered by his own hand, is all that rests upon it! Tell 
mewherein is this inhumanity, this supineness? is it envy, 
talousy, or ingratitude? or is it, that, in the great struggle 
“power and places, that every thing is forgotten? Every 


‘short illness 





Soble, generous, and natural sentiment, is disregarded or 





despised. Whatever be the cause, ingratitude is upon us, 
un‘il it be removed. 

The former representatives of the people, were most to 
blame, and not the people themselves, although they suffer 
most for the neglect of Congress. On my return to Wash- 
ington City, I stated to all the members of Congress, that 
I had the honor of being known to, what I had seen and 
felt on the occasion. I went to Congress Hail the next 
day, and saw members rising to make motions, and for 
the first time, | wished I had been a member, only that I 
could move a resolution, to have something done relative 
to the Tomb of Washington. Alter my return from the 
Tomb at Mount Vernon, Washington and Congress had 
no charms forme. TI soon lettthe Hall, went to my room, 
and determined I would return to Virginia the next day- 
and derived great consolation, when [thought I should see 
Mount Vernon once more, as I passed down the Potomac 
in the steam-boat; and I would advise all persons that 
visit the City of Washington, to go, in the first instance, 
to the Tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon, and then 


they will not be led away by the vain pomp and glory of 


the werld.” 





DEATH. 
From the Charleston Patriot of March 29. 

It is with feelings of inexpressible sorrow we have to 
record the sudden death of Srepnen Exriorr, Esq. of 
our city. He died last night, at half past nie, after a 
supposed of gout in the stomach. The un- 
blemished purity of Mr. Eliott’s character—his singu- 
lar sweetness of temper—bhis unostentatious bearing—the 
simplicity of his manners—the powers of his mind, and the 
extent of his attainments, render his loss not only a pub- 
lic one, but irreparable, taking the whole combination of 
these elements as they were happily blended in bis moral 
and mental constitution. Mr Elliott was at the head of 
most of our literary and scientific institytions—he was the 
President of one of our banking establisnhments—he was 
connected with almost every public scheme having for iis 


ends general improvement, and intellectual cultivation, | 


within the limits of our citv. He was, besides, the prin- 
cipal conductor, and one of the largest contributors to the 
Southern Review, a work with which his literary eharacter 
is advantageously allied, and in the fortunes of which his 
mind took a deep, generous, and patriotic interest. Mr. 
Elliott was a member of many learned Societies abroad, 
and was in constant correspondence with the most gifted 
and cultiva.ed of those who have adorned the present era 
in the departments of Science, Letters,and the Arts. Mr. 
E.. was, we understand, 58 years of age. 


W hat is the answer to the proposition: That the wealth 
of the country is not alone to be considered; the strength 
of the country is also an important object. 

A. The strength of the country must depend upon food, 
population and manufactures; or upor some one or other of 
them. And all these must be cut down together, by hav- 
ing two bushels of corn instead of four. 


Catechism of Corn Laws. 
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In the editing of this paper we have, upon all occasions, 
studiously avoided the introduction of opprobrious epithets 
in reference to individuals and sections of country.— 
To accomplish this we bave frequently been obliged to 
omit expressions and passages, as weil from selected as 
original articles; for as our object has been to communi- 
cate truth in the least oflensive terms, we have had ne de- 
sire to injure the feelings of any one, or to give umbrage 
to auy class of our subscribers. 

In our last paper, an article was inserted, which was 
calculated to do both, and which has, in consequence, oc- 
casioned us no small degree of mortification and pain. It 
was upon the subject of Mr. Cambreleng’s ieport, and 
had been cut out of a paper in which we have been ac- 
customed to see much ta entire accordance with our views, 
(where it appeared as a communicated essay) and laid 
aside for future examination. In a moment of haste, it was 
handed to the priater in its original state, and by an unfor- 
tunate eo-incidence of delay on the part of the compositors 
and of indisposition on our part, which prevented us from 
looking over the proof, (at which stage we are often 
obtiged to prune language of some of its harsbness,) the 
article went to press, and we did not discover, until it was 
too late, that a part of the contents were not in accerd- 
ance with our views, or the general design of this paper. 





Instead of publishing the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
lutions in two papers, as originally intended, we have con- 
cluded to publish the whole in one, and they will accord- 
ingly appear in our next. Those members of Congress 
who may wish extra copies, and who have not entered 
their names on the subscription paper, are requested to 
drop us a line through the post office, before Friday, or 
they cannot be supplied. 


At the request of several members of Congress, and a 
few other individuals, who were desireus of giving a wider 
circulation to the important, sensible, and practical doca- 
ments which we publish this day, from the mechanics and 
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manufacturers, whuse. business has been injured by the 
_tarifl, we have struck off seventeen hundred additional co- 
| pies to order. 





The petitions which we this day publish from the Black- 
smiths, fron Manufacturers, Ship Carpenters,Rope Makers, 
Sail Makers, and other mechanics, whese trades are con- 
nected with navigation, cannot fail to be read with interest 
by every body who desires the prosperity of those numer- 
ous and respectable classes of citizens. Here we haveno 
fine spun theories, but a plain unvarnished statement of 
facts; and if, after a perusal of these documents, any man 
cap be found who thinks that ‘he interests of so numerous 
a body ol industrious men, are to be sacrifirrd to promote 
the real interests of a dozen or two iron masters, and the 
wieal iterests of a few hemp growers, we shall consider 
him as no trend to American industry. According to 
statements which we have published in this paper, it has 
been sbewn, that all the iron produce in the U. States, 
gives employment to no more than 2.700 men, whilst the 
high duties, by doubling the price of the raw material, 
reduces the quantity of ioreigniron manuiactored, so as to 
keep out of employment 13.500 men. li Mr Cambreleng’s 
R port on Commerce, it has also been shewn that the 
high duties on heap and sail cloth drive our merchants to 
foreign countries to get their vessels rigged and fitted with 
sails, so that the etlect is to deprive our rope makers, rig- 
gers, and sail makers, of the means of getting their living, 


Tnese are the causes, which operate in Philadelphia, 
New York, and other commercial cities, to crecte a0 much 
distress. ‘These are the causes which compel seamstresses 
to work ai balf price; tor it is owing to the men sot being 
jable to get employment, that their wives and daughters 
‘are ob.iged to seek a partial subsistence with the needle, 
vand thus to enter into competition with a class already 
‘filled to overflowing. If some of these mistaken philan- 
thropists, who ofler medals for the best essay upon the 
inadequacy of female wages to their support, would try: 
io remedy the evil by removing its causes, they would de- 
serve better of the country; and if that large and respect- 
able body of charitable people who coutribute to the relief 
of those who are in want would omite their influence in 
getting the taxes upon foreign goods reduced, they would 
relieve len where they now relieve but one. 





The columns of our paper will be found to-day, pretty 
much occupied with some practical matters, which it is 
proper that the whole American people should understand. 
Notwithstanding our supposed exemption from taxation un- 
der our happy torm of Government, we are nevertheless as 
heavily taxed as any other nation now existing, but be- 
cause the tax gatherer does not knock at the front door, 
but sneaks in at the back door, because he docs not say, 
put your band im your pocket and pay me one dollar, but 
puts his own hand tn and picks it of five dollars, we are 
tools enough to believe, that we are pot taxed. Now let 
any man put the question to himsclf, and enquire, if it 
inakes any odds to him whether he pays a dollar to a tax 
collector, or a dollar te a Custom-house officer? If he 
should agree with us in supp@sing that it makes no odds 
which of the two receives ii, we will then ask him to put 
this further question to himself. Does it make any odds 
to him, whether he pays in a year one dollar for the sup- 
port of Government, or five dollars for the support of a 
handful of monopolists, who can_only carry on their busi- 
ness by laying contributions on the people? This is the 
question now pending before Congress, and it is to enable 
the victims of this odious system of taxation, to understand 
this important question, that this paper has been establish- 
ed. ‘The people of the United States at this very day do 
not pay less than sizty millions of dollars a year, in indi- 
rect taxes, that is, five dollars a bead for the whole popula- 
tion of men, women, and children, whilst the support of 
the Government requires but farelve midlions, or, one dollar 
per head. Now why should those, who are so desiious of 


quietly sit down, and like the sheep in the hands of the 
shearers, be fleeced of their substance, without a murmur? 
The answer is plain. ‘The people do not know that they 
pay such a tax. It is extorted trom them in such small 
sums ata time, that they do not feel the payment of five 
dollars as heavily as they would the payment of one dollar, 
if demanded at one time. One of our subscribers, a farm- 
er in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, in a late letter, 
says, “li would give me great pleasure if I could obtain 
you some of my neighbors for subscribers, but there is not 
one within miles of me, that does not think that the pay- 
ment of two dollars per annum for a country paper a heavy 
expense.” And yet, these very farmers pay their tens, 
their twenties, their fifties and their hundreds of dollars for 
the support of a dozen or two wealthy iron-masters, and a 
few hundred corporate bodies and rich capitalists, who 
have undertaken to furnish the nation with clothing at dou- 
ble price. 

But it will be asked, how is it shown that the people pay 
this enormous tax, seeing that goods have not risen since 
the duties have been increased, but on the contrary, are 
now lower than ever they were before? The answer is plain 
enough—because if the duties were repealed, all sorts of 
goods would be cheaper than they now are, by the amount 
of the duty. Sugar which now costs eight cents a pound, 
could be had for five; cotfee which now costs twelve cents 
a pound could be had for seven; tea which now costs nine- 
ty cents a pound could be had for fifty; salt which now 








having a cheap Government, who are so hostile to sings 
cures and to an extravagant waste of the publie money, 
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costs sixty cents a bushel, could be,had for forty; West 
India rum which now costs one dollar per gallon, could be 
had for forty-seven cents; wine for the sick poor, which 
now costs one dollar per gallon, could be had for fifty cents; 
molasses which now costs thirty cents a gallon, could be 
had for twenty; iron which now costs eighty-seven dollars 
per ton, could be had for fifty; green baize which now 
costs forty cents per square yard, could be had for seven- 
teen and a half; flauneis, which now cost thirty-seven and 
a half cents per square yard, could be had tor fifteen; a 
yard of woollen cloth, which now costs one dollar pet 
square yard, could be had for sifty.five cents; a yard of the 
same, which now costs two dol/ars and a quarter per sq. ya. 
could be had for one dollar twelve and a half cents; carpets, 
which now cost one dollar per square yard, could be had 
for siaty cents; blankets, which now cost three dollars a 
pair could be had for about taro; calico, checks, stripes, and 
shirtings, which now cost seventeen cents and a half per 
square yard, could be had for ten. The catalogue might 
be enlarged, so as to embrace a hundred other things, but 
this is sufficient to enable any one who is disposed to make 
the calculation, to ascertain the amount of indirect taxes 
he pays; and we will venture to assert that there is not in 
the whole country, a mechanic or farmer, who has a family 
to maintain of five persons, who does not pay under the 
high duty system, at least twenty-five dollars a year taxes, 
whereas, if he was only called upon to pay his fair propor- 
tion towards the support of the Government, his tax would 
be but five dollars. Let politicians and favored monopo- 
lists say what they please on the subject, the laboring peo- 
ple of this country, those by the sweat of whose brow, the 
whole wealth of the nation is produced, are most outra- 
geously oppressed. A more iniquitous system of extor- 
sion was never devised, than that under which they now 
labor. In all equitable schemes of taxation, people are 
taxed in proportion to their ability to pay. In ours, they 
are taxed in proportion to their inability to pay. Whilst 
the rich pay low duties on what they may consume, the 
poor are compelled to pay high ones on what they must 
eonsume. And has it come to this--that in a Republic 
where equal rights are guaranteed to all, and where the 
poor man is entitled to equal favor with the rich man, that 
the interests of a few rich monopolists are considered by 
Congress to be paramount to the interests of the whole bo- 


consumers will not be merely upon the quantity imported, 
but upon the whole quantity made in the country besides. 
It remains for the people themselves tosay, whether they 
would prefer things cheap or dear. As regatds working 
men, the question is of intinite importance. It must be ev- 
ident to them, that those who employ them would be better 
able to give them good wages, if they had not to pay as 
much for their tea, collee, sugar, salt, clothing, and other 
necessary articles and materials, as they now have to pay. 
A year is at hand, which can truly be made a year of jubi- 
lee, and we still live in hopes of seeing the day, when the 
extinguishment of the public debt, and the relieving of the 
people from twelve inillions of taxes paid to government, 
and of thirty-six millions paid to support monopolies, will 
be celebrated from one end ot the country to the other, asa 
most important public blessing. But the work should com- 
mence at once, and it would not long be delayed, if the me- 
chanics and farmers ot the Middle States, were to tollow 
the footsteps of the blacksmuths, rope-makers, ship-carpen- 
ters, block-makers, boat-builders, piumbers, sail-makers, 
riggers and others engaged im the construction of vessels at 
Philadelphia, whose petitions to Congress we this day pub- 
lish. ‘The number of persons who are interested in a re- 
duction of duties, down to moderate rates, is-very great.— 
The few who are interested in keeping up high duties, are 
a mere handful, in comparison with the whole people. Let 
the following list of trades, professions and vocations, con- 
tained in a Philadelphia directory, be examined, and it will 
readily be seen, how very smal] is the number, that are ben- 
efitted by the enormous duties which now torm the ground 
of the complaints of our Southern fellow citizens, and the 
reduction of which, are absolutely necessary to preserve 
harmony in the great American family. 
LIST OF VOCATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA, 1829. 


Agent Comedian 
Accomptant Corder 


Apothecary 
Auctioneer 


City commissioner 
Constable 


Artist China gilder 

Architect Cupper 

Attorney at law Cothn manufacturer ™ 
Alderman Coach trimmer 


Artiticial flower maker Card manufacturer 


Awning maker 





dy of the people? The fact is even so, and revolting as it 
is, the people have to blame themselves for it, for shutting 
their eyes to the truth, when they have friends willing to 
advocate their cause. 

That there may be no doubt, as to the fact, that the poor 
man is taxed higher than the rich man, we bring inte view, 
the following comparative statements. 

Upon all coarse cotton manufactures, such as are used 
by poor people and those in the midling walks of life, and 
which cost abroad less than 20 cents per square yard, the 
duty varies from 43 to 175 per cent, increasing according 
to the lowness of prices, so that the poorer a man is, and 
the coarser the qualify which he is compelled to put up 
with, the higher is he*taxed. But upon all fine cotton goods, 
such as cambrics, ginghams, lino book muslin, chintzes, 
jaconet, prints and other articles adapted to the use of the 
rich and the fashionable, and which cost 35 cents per 
square yard and upwards, the duty is but 25 percent. Now 
look at these extremes. The wealthy man who can afford 
to clothe his wife and daughters in India muslin every day 
in the week, at three or four dollars a yard, is taxed 25 per 
cent, whilst the laboring mechanic who works from morning 
to night for his dollar and a quarter a day, and who can 
only clothe his wife and daughters in common calico of a 
Sunday, is taxed 43 to 175 per cent. The contrast might 
suit a monarchical Government, where an aristocracy has 
the power to tax the working people, but for a republic 
like ours, it is monstrous. 

Again. Upon coarse woollen goods, such as flannels, 
baizes, coatings, cloths, shawls, Swansdown and other 
vestings, which are used chiefly by the working men and 
their families, and which cost abroad less tuan fifty cents a 
square yard, the duty ranges from 42 to 225 per cent., av- 
eraging 135 per cent., whereas upon the same articles of a 
finer quality, adapted for the use of the wealthy, the aver- 
age duty does not exceed 78 per cent., whilst superfine 
bread cloths, that cost four dollars per square yard and up- 
wards, in no case pay more than 50 per cent. 

Now, in a cold climate like that of the United States, 
we would ask those who make such unjust and unequal 
laws, What nght they have to compel the farmers amd me- 
chanics, who do all the labor of the country, to pay higher 
taxes, for the clothing necessary to keep them warm, than 
those who do not work at all? What right have they to re- 
versé the ordinary rules of taxation, and impose the heavi- 
est burthen upon the poer man, and to load him with taxes 
just in proportion to his inability to pay them? If the gov- 
ernment wants revenue, and must lay duties, let the same 
per centage be charged uponall. 

The time is now near at hand, when the national debt 
will be paid off, and when a reduction of all the oppressive 


duties now existing, to the extent of two thirds, wiil bring | 


into the treasury, as much money as will be required for the 
support of the government. The present revenue is about 
24 millions of dollars. After the year 1834, only 12 mil- 
lions will be required, and if the duties should be reduced 
two thirds, that sum will be received, owing to the increas- 
ed quantity of foreign articles that will be imported in con- 
sequence of the increased demand arising from the diminu- 
tron of price. As sdon as the duties on the foreign articles 
are reduced, the prices of the home made article of the same 
kind, must fall in the same ratio, so that the gain to the 


Chair painter 


| Boat-builder Cap manufacturer 





| Block-maker Coach lamp manufacturer 
' Beil-man Cellar digger 
Brewer Dealer 

Boarding house keeper Dyer 

Book-binder Dresser of morocco 
Blacksmith Druggist 
Boot-maker Drawing masier 
Broker Distiller 

Bricklayer Dancing master 

| Baker Dyer of feathers 
Bookseller Dentist 

Boot-tree maker Drayman 

Brass founder Dry good merchant 
Bell hanger Editor 

Bottler Eating house keeper 
Bedding warehouse keeper Engraver 
Brickmaker Engineer 

Barber Eengine-maker 
Biscuit-baker Feed store keeper 
Bleeder Flour merchant 
Brush-maker Fancy store keeper 
Bonnet-maket ‘ Fruiterer 

Brazier Farrier 

Boatman Ferryman 
Comb-maker Fancy chair-maker 
Cutler Fishmonger 
Copperplate printer Furrier 


Circulating library keeper 
Cotto manufacturer 
Cedar cooper 

Clothier 

Carpet weaver” 


Fancy toy dealer 
Ferry keeper 
Fringe maker 
Fringe weaver 
Gold beater 


Clock dial maker Grocer 
Confectioner Glover 

Caulker Gauger 
Collector of taxes Glazier 
Collector of debts Cirazier 

Currier Glue maker 
Cordwainer Gunsmith 
Crier of court Goldsmith 
Crier at auction Grain measurer 
Clergyman Gardener 


Carpenter 


: Grrave digger 
Cabinet maker 


Hardware merchant 


Carter Harness-maker 
Cooper Hatter 
Cake baker Huckster 


Hair dresser 
Hosing store keeper 


China merchant 
Cashner of bank 





Clerk Hat binder 
Chairmaker Historical painter 
Coppersmith Horse doctor 


Coach-maker 
Coach painter 
Clothier 


Innkeeper 
Inspector of customs 
Intelligence office keeper 





‘Clock-maker lronmonger 

Cook Inspector of lumber 
‘Chemist Judge 
-Coach-smith Jeweller 

/ Carver Japanner 

| Coachspring-maker Joiner 
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Livery stable keeper Paper carrier 


Last maker Potter 

Leather cutter and finder Pewierer 

Laborer Rope maker 
Lumber merchant Rigger 

Looking glass maker Stove manufacturer 
Ladies* shoemaker Store keeper 
Locksmith Surveyor 
Landscape painter Sexton 

Leghorn hat store keeper Shop-keeper 


Leecher 

Layer out of the dead 
Looking glass frame maker 
Loom and lathe maker 


Scrivener 

Syrup manufacture: 
Suspender maker 
Seamstress 


Merchant Shoe store keeper 
Milkman Soap boiler 
Maltster Saddler 

Milliner Silversmith 
Mariner Stationer 

Mason Stage driver 
Music seller Seourer 
Mantua-maker Sea captain 
Machinist Shot-manufacturer 
Mercer Ship broker 
Morocco manufacturer Sugar refiner 
Musician Sheet iron worker 


Music master 

Music mistress 

Miniature painter 

Merchant tailor 

Marble mason 

Mill-wright 

Morocco dresser 

Marble paper manufacturer 
Market woman 

Musical instrument maker Sail maker 
Mathematical do. Sieve maker 

Matron of public institutions Straw bonnet maker 
Moulder in plaster of Paris Ship chandler 
Manufacturer of woollen yarnsSculptor 

Military cap manufacturer Saw maker 


Second hand clothes deal, 
Shoe binder 

Silk dyer 

Steam boat engineer 
Sand paper manufacture: 
Silver plater 

Salve manufacturer 

Stone cutter 

Sweep master 


Mangler Supercargo 

Notary public Shuttle maker 

N urse Stevidore 

Night worker Shoe-peg manufacturer. 
Officer of army Ship carpenter 

Officer of navy Slop shop tailor 

Oil and lamp store keeper Teacher 

Ornamental painter Tailor 

Oak cooper Tobacconist 
Oysterman Tallow chandler 


Oyster cellar keeper 
Organ builder Trunk maker 
Optical instrument maker ‘Type founder 
Painter, house, sign, and shipTin-ware manufacturer 


Tin-plate worker 


Physician Tutoress 
Publisher Turner in wood 
Piano maker Turner in brass 
Printer Tailoress 
Porter U pholsterer 
Paper maker Undertaker 
President of bank Victualler 
President of Insurance Co. Varnish maker 
Perfumery dealer Vinegar maker 
Paver Weaver 

Pilot Watchman 


Plough maker 
Portrait painter 
Paper stainer 


Wine merchant 
Waiter at entertainment: 
W indow-blind maker 


Professor in college Watch-maker 
Parchment maker Whip-maker 
Paper-hanging maker Waterman 
Paper hanger Whip-mounter 
Plasterer Wool dealer 
Plane maker White-washer 
Plamber Wheel-wright 
Packet office keeper Windsor chair make: 
Post man Washer-woman 
Poulterer White-smith 
Packing-box maker Wire-worker 
Pawn broker Wall-colorer 
Patent lamp manufacturer = Wood-sawyer 


Philosophical instrum’t maker Well-digger 
Pattern maker White-lead manufacturer 
Pump maker 
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TERMS.—This paper is published at the corner of E and Ninth 
Streets, near the General Post Office, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


rene the session of Congress, and on Saturdays during the rest of 
the year, 








The price is rive poLiars per annum, payable in advance. Sul 
scriptions for less than a year, at the rate of six peLLaRs per annum, 


Postage is to be paid in all cases, except where a letter encloses at 
least the amount of one year’s subscription in advance, in notes of no less 
denomination than fire dollars, and without the intervention of an agent. 


Any bookseller, post master, or other respectable person, in any 
part of the United States, or elsewhere, who shall obtain after this 
date, four subseribers, and remit the sum of twenty dollars ip ads 
vance, shall be entitled to one copy of the paper, a3 a commisson. 


*,*After the first of December next, this paper will be published 
in the ordinary newspsper form. twice a week throughout the year, at 
five dollars per annum, of the size of the Richmond Enquirer, and 
Will embrace the general range of subjects usually expected in 
he wspaper not devoted to party politics and local questions. 
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